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TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 
1. RAILWAYS 


Canada has an aggregate area of 3,684,723 square miles or 
more than one quarter of the total area of the British Empire and is 
nearly three quarters of a million square miles larger than continental 
United States. Its least distance by rail from Halifax on the Atlantic 
to Vancouver on the Pacific is 3,494 miles. 

It has nearly 10 millions of population and is covered by a net- 
work of railway trackage of more than 41,000 miles, over which 
were carried in 1929 some 39,000,000 people and over 137 million 
tons of freight, with aggregate net earnings of over $101,000,000. 
The number of passengers carried one mile was approximately 
3,000,000,000. The total second and industrial tracks, yard tracks 
and sidings amounts to over 14,000 miles, making a grand total of all 
tracks of over 55,000 miles. New branch lines are graded, new 
tracks and heavier steel laid out and a development program com- 
mensurate with the economic needs of the country is prosecuted 
with vigour every year. 

This vast system of Canadian trackage is almost wholly oper- 
ated by two of the largest railway organizations in the world, i.e., 
The Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National Railways. 
These two railway organizations serve all the principal cities and 
seaports of the Dominion, providing transportation facilities for 
the agricultural and industrial products of the various parts of the 
country. They maintain excellent freight and express services, 
making it unnecessary for dealers and jobbers to carry large stocks. 
They also operate inland and ocean steamship lines and conduct 
their own telegraph and hotel systems. Both railways have offices 
and agents in all the principal cities of the world. 

The Canadian National system operates at present 21,563 
miles of lines and carried in 1929, 55,338,665 tons of freight and 
18,794,446 passengers. The Canadian Pacific Railway has a railway 
network of 14,812 miles and carried in 1929, 38,221,961 tons of 
freight and 12,639,633 passengers. 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


2. FREIGHT RATES 


The first consideration before fixing freight rates is a classifica- 
tion of the freight into a number of groups according to type of 
commodity. In Canada this classification places the various com- 
modities in ten groups plus additional groups based on multiples of 
the first class rate. The only difference existing in different parts of 
the country is that pertaining to mixed car loads—the rule in the 
western district being confined to trade lists while that in the east is 
not so restricted. Class rates which are applied in conjunction with 
the classification apply on the movement of finished or semi-finished 
products. The movement of more or less raw materials and some 
semi-finished articles is largely on what are known as commodity 
rates—these being special rates applicable to a particular com- 
modity or group of commodities between respective points specified 
in the tariffs. In determining what rating or group in the classifica- 
tion a commodity will be placed, consideration is given to such 
factors as value, car space, packing, susceptibility to damage and 
various other conditions. The Canadian Freight Association handles 
the classification lists for the railways subject to the approval of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners. Classification lists are revised 
from time to time and must be advertised. 

Factors taken into consideration in establishing freight rates are 
similar to those of classification with the addition of cost of service 
comprising terminal and road haulage charges. Competition between 
railroads, highways and water systems is also taken into consider- 
ation. In general Canadian freight rates are on a most favourable 
_ basis and the average revenue per ton mile is practically the lowest 
in the world. 

In 1929 there were 137,855,151 tons of freight carried with 
receipts per ton hauled of $2.79. The average length of freight haul 
was 304 miles, and the average train load 523 tons net. 


Board of Railway Commissioners 


The government control of transportation in Canada is vested 
in the Board of Railway Commissioners which has jurisdiction in 
matters relating to the location, construction and general operation 
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TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


of railways. The most important powers of the Board relate to 
railway rate control. It has also narrower powers applying to the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph, and express rates. 

Standard rates are approved by the Board; these are maxima 
and may not be exceeded by the railway companies who, however, 
have power to fix special rates lower than these, without the approval 
of the Board being necessary, but the Board has the power, on com- 
plaint or on its own motion, to direct charges therein. 

Appeal from any decision may be made to the Governor in 
Council but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in referring 
to the Board for reconsideration. Since 1904 to date, the Board has 
dealt with some 90,000 applications, and the great bulk of these were 
dealt with informally. Of the 9,000 odd cases which have been 
formally heard, there have been appeals to the Supreme Court of 
Canada or to the Governor in Council in less than 1 per cent. 


Canadian Export Freight Rates 


It is realized that, even in a chart so extensive as the one appear- 
ing on the succeeding pages, full justice cannot be done to all the 
exportable products of Canada nor to all places producing them. 
Consideration had to be given to the matter of getting production 
points that would be reasonably representative and when used in 
conjunction with the map following this chart would convey similar 
information with respect to shipping points not mentioned on the 
chart. The commodities mentioned may be considered simply as 
samples, but this statement of exportable products should be sug- 
gestive of the variety and range of production in Canada and of the 
widely distributed area over which Canada’s industrial life is spread. 


THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


STATEMENT OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ON A NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
PORTS OF 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 


TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


MONTREAL, QUE. QUEBEC, QUE. 


Dist- Minimum 
Rates | weight per 


Minimum 


Commodity From producing point Rates | weight per 


per |carload for| °° per |carload for| _1™ 
100 lbs. |which rate pee 100 lbs. |which rate puilea 
will apply port will apply port 
Lbs Lbs 

Agricultural implements,|Woodstock, N.B..........] $ .51 30,000 454 | $ .49}4 30,000 476 
carload. St. André de 

Kamouraska, Que....... Rebs 30,000 257 AOE 30,000 118 

Smiths Falls, Ont......... 274 30,000 134 324 30,000 295 

Peterborough, Ont........ £354 30,000 268 6374 30,000 429 

Aurora; (Ont ays sees .39 30,000 364 41 30,000 Soe 

oronto,\Ont hi iaaese oer ily 30,000 334 314 30,000 503 

Hamilton} Ontr 24.7 .n)scue. .314 30,000 373 314 30,000 542 

Blora; Ontis 2.) iy scales aes +325 30,000 397 324 30,000 EY i 

Brantford, ‘Ont: Guano .314 30,000 394 313 30,000 562 

St. Marys, Ont. cc5 sues .39 30,000 434 39 30,000 602 

Alloys, ferro, carloads....|Welland, Ont............. LEW ee 36,000 414 .37% 36,000 582 

Alloys, Cobalt, carloads, ..|/St. Catharines, Ont....... .374 | 36,000 399 374 36,000 569 

Deloro, (Marmora) Ont... .34 36,000 256 .364 36,000 428 

Angle bars, steel, carloads.|Sydney, N.S............. nO 40,000 956 rol 40,000 818 

Montréal, Que ss cle sa ais op — 40,000 — +15 36,000 172 

Hamilton, Ontitic seen 374 36,000 373 374 36,000 542 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..... 454 36,000 623 58 36,000 770 

Automobiles, passenger, |Oshawa, Ont............. .60 15,000 301 .60 15,000 469 

carloads. Toronto, \Ont.ivasascsnieee .60 15,000 334 .60 15,000 503 

Windsor Ont. em een 804 15,000 555 8034 15,000 724 

Ford;'Ont se.) scaus ae eiee 804 15,000 558 804 15,000 727 

Beer, (carloads ane sore sic Saint Jonn Nib sisi: aon . 48 26-000 488 .44 26,000 497 

Montreal 'Quewae i. ee —— — — =i 30,000 172 

(roronto; /Ont ince older 374 30,000 334 .374 30,000 503 

Kitchener,;On€ie seo a Rec 30,000 397 37% 30,000 565 

Bicycles and joycycles.|Weston, Ont............. 1.30 _ 343 1.30 —_— 511 

less than carloads. 

Box shooks, carloads...... Moronte,Ont sss aa tne .194 | 40,000 334 .193 40,000 503 

New Westminster, B.C.... .90 50,000 {2,874 .90 50,000 {2,892 

Breakfast foods and cere-|Peterborough, Ont........ .20 50,000 284 22k 50,000 453 

als, carloads. Niagara Falls, Ont........ ok 50,000 411 721 50,000 579 

London, Ont) ic cac cacion 214 50,000 445 .214 50,000 614 

Windsor iOntewcnisieeraeceor .234 50,000 Sysis} .234 50,000 724 

Brushes, less than carloads|Saint John, N.B.......... .81 — 488 74 _ 497 

Montrealiiouesi. wieiee _ — — .30 — 172 

Morrisburg: Ont... 5 seen 54 — 93 SAS) — 265 

‘Eoronto;/Ontit). 2 e.0 wane .79 —_ 334 79 —_— 503 

HamiltonsiOnt.\770-n eee 824 — 373 823 — 542 

PortiElginiOntsnu een 1.08 — 481 1.08 — 650 

Butter, carloadsio.. 0... Montreal, Que............ _ 20,000 — 224 20,000 L72 

Peterborough, Ont..2./... 60 20,000 284 .60 20,000 453 

froronto; ‘Ont. ie, eee .60 20,000 334 60 20,000 503 

Hamilton; Ont fois. tac ess 62 20,000 373 .62 20,000 542 


Galgary,; Altavin..anaane 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 
Prince Albert, Sask....... 
Saskatoon; cask a... cause 
Moose Jaw, Sask......... 
Regina; Sask) Sic). .cn aoe 


-46 50,000 |2,215 
. 46 50,000 {2,142 
- 50,000 |1,870 
.20 50,000 |1,819 
.10 50,000 |1,746 
.05 50,000 11,705 
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TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM POINTS OF PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 
EXPORT 


pounds, except where otherwise indicated 


FROM CANADA 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. HALIFAX, N.S. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Minimum it Minimum ete Minimum pita 
Rates weight per a Rates weight per sn Rates weight per ey 
per carload for miles per carload for ales per carload for a 
100 Ibs. which rate my 100 Ibs. which rate Ps 100 Ibs. | which rate | ™°S 
will apply port will apply port will apply port 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs 
S27. 30,000 132 Sy ( 30,000 335 $1.14 30,000 3,316 
sO 30,000 482 38 30,000 581 ps | 30,000 3,005 
SOS 30,000 600 .334 30,000 949 1,00 30,000 2,750 
394 30,000 734 394 30,000 1,084 1.00 30,000 2,691 
41 30,000 996 .41 30,000 1,164 1,00 30,000 2,743 
33 30,000 810 334 30,000 1,134 1.00 30,000 2,697 
.334 30,000 850 233% 30,000 eE7s 1.00 30,000 QS 
343 30,000 881 344 30,000 1,236 1.00 30,000 2 hes 
.334 30,000 1,026 334 30,000 1,194 1.00 30,000 2,822 
.41 30,000 943 41 30,000 1233 1.00 30,000 2,803 
394 36,000 1,046 .394 36,000 p Ri he} E50 30,000 2,842 
.393 36,000 1,032 .39% 36,000 1,200 1.50 30,000 2,833 
395 36,000 891 393 36,000 1,060 1.50 30,000 2,836 
ad 40 ,000 432 epi 40,000 290 82 80,000 3,705 
344 40,000 488 .374 40,000 803 i 80,000 2,882 
394 36,000 850 394 36,000 TARTS 172 80,000 Dae 
665 36,000 1,091 673 36,000 1,720 +72 80,000 2.476 
74 15,000 793 74 15,000 1,101 2.10 15,000 2,731 
74 15,000 810 .74 15,000 1,134 2.10 15,000 2,697 
.824 15,000 1,033 82% 15,000 1,355 2.10 15,000 2,716 
825 15,000 1,036 82% 15,000 1,358 2.10 15,000 2,719 
_— an cae .30 26,000 279 1.41 30,600 3,349 
38 30,000 488 .38 40,000 803 1.25 30,000 2,882 
.394 30,000 810 394 30,000 1,134 1.25 30,000 2,697 
395 30,000 875 393 30,000 1,197 T0025 39,000 2,758 
1.4934 _ 815 1.493 _ 1,413 2.65 —_ 2,689 
31 40,000 810 31 40,000 1,134 1.484 36,000 2,697 
90 50,000 3,341 90 50,000 3,538 08 36,000 14 
23 50,000 753 Spee 50,000 1,084 1.483 36,000 2,691 
23 50,060 1,043 rs 50,000 1-211 1.484 36,000 2,839 
234 50,000 940 . 234 50,000 1,245 1.484 36,000 2,783 
254 50,000 1,033 25% 50,000 L355 1.484 36,000 2,716 
— = — .53 —_ 279 2.83 _— 3,349 
.97 — 488 97 — 803 Page) — 2,882 
994 — 728 99% —- 896 2.90 — 2,911 
994 —_ 810 994 _ 1,134 2.55 —_ 2,697 
994 — 850 .994 — 73) 2.55 —_— 2,732 
1.203 — Wiis 1.2034 — 1,281 2.55 — 2,887 
49 9,000 488 49 9,000 803 2.10 20,000 2,882 
66 20,000 753 66 29,000 1,034 2.10 20,000 2,691 
66 20,000 810 66 20,000 1,134 2.10 20,000 2,697 
66 20,000 850 66 20,000 D173 2.10 20,000 PII RY 
2.49 50,000 2,693 2.49 50,000 2,861 1.37 20,000 642 
2.49 50,000 2,620 2.49 50,000 2,788 1 Bats 74 20,000 766 
2n3 50,000 2,349 2.31 50,000 2,517 2.01 20,000 1,148 
2.23 50,000 2,297 2.23 50,000 2,465 1.97 20,000 1,088 
2513 50,000 2225 yas) 50,000 2,393 1.923 20,000 1,067 
2.08 50,000 2,183 2.08 50,000 2535) 1.923 20,000 1,109 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


STATEMENT OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ON A NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
PORTS OF 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 


TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


MONTREAL, QUE. QUEBEC, QUE. 
? , : Minimum | 2 nee Minimum | Dist- 
Commodity From producing point Rates | weight per| 22°° | Rates | weight per | 22° 


per carload for per carload for] _~ 
100 Ibs. |which rate| ™€S | 190 Ibs. |which rate| Miles 


5 to : to 
will apply port will apply port 
Lbs. Lbs 
Butter, carloads. (con.)....|)Winnipeg, Man........... 1.61 50,000 {1,355 1.61 50,000 {1,349 
Peterborough, Ont........ -60 20,000 284 .60 20,000 453 
Brantford; Ont. .......... 64 20,000 394 64 20,000 563 
Cable, copper, carloads. ..|/Montreal, Que............ = 30,000 — .19 30,000 172 
Toronto, Onti. i325 nets & 44 30,000 334 44 30,000 503 
Hamilton, Ont............ 44 30,000 373 44 30,000 542 
Calcium carbide, carloads.|Shawinigan Falls, Que..... .1934 40,000 94 193 40,000 91 
Welland) ‘Ont... 2s Ue aia ec 314 40,000 414 313 40,000 582 
Canned fish, carloads..... Hubbards, N.S....... sist eae 56 36,000 831 .42 24,000 692 
Blacks Harbour 
(Pennfield), N.B........ 42 36,000 459 42 24,000 621 
Loggieville, N.B.......... 42 36,000 587 44 24,000 448 
Montreall ‘Ques hi tice 6. «6 —_— 24,000 _ aS 36,000 172 
Vancouversies: Cie eee .80 60,000 |2,882 .80 60,000 {2,905 
Canned fruit and vege-j|Quebec, Que............. 384 24,000 172 me — — 
tables, carloads. St.) Johns Quevs os asses . 204 24,000 27 384 24,000 187 
Framilton)iOnte esis cteiee .374 36,000 S713 .374 36,000 542 
Dunnville, Ont........... 373 36,000 412 .373 36,000 581 
WindsorOnt..8 3 esas ae 42 36,000 555 42 36,000 724 
Keremeos, B.C........... 2.684 24,000 — 2.744 24,000 — 
Kelowna; 3.Giie.cdbatoar .80 60,000 {2,527 80 60,000 |2,766 
New Westminster, B.C.... .80 60,000 {2,874 .80 60,000 {2,892 
Canned lobsters, carloads.|Pictou, N.S.............. 42 36,000 762 41 36,000 623 
Clarks Harbour (Barring- 
ton Passage), N.S....... 56 36,000 995 56 24,000 856 
Port) Elgin iIN.Biw aes wees 42 36,000 673 245 24,000 534 
Shediac, N.Biigsc eens ose 42 36,000 631 45 24,000 493 
Chatham N-B xe teree es .42 36,000 581 44 24,000 442 
Cement, Portland, Montreal, Que }s)...5)./.muare _ =z — .14 60,000 172 
carloads. Belleville; Ont 20. 2/53 oe 283 60,000 221 324 50,000 390 
StiiMarys, Ont. susictierets 274 60 ,000 434 324 50,000 602 
Victoria; iis.Gy iil) e. crap Lee. 40,000 |2,965 1.153 40,000 |2,988 
Chocolates and confection-|St. Stephen, N.B......... .81 _ 438 74 — 599 
ery, less carloads. Montreal Oue ns iba iinieretens — == = . 264 _ 172 
FROLONtO NODC Aveda teckatsror 69 — 334 .69 — 503 
Kitchener, Ont........... .83 _— 397 83 — 565 
ondon Ont. celiewe ta an .88 _ 445 88 —_— 614 
Corsets, less carloads...... Quebec, Ouest he eles eels wh: _ 172 — — — 
St. Hyacinthe, Que........ 44 —_ 36 653 — 136 
MorontoJOnt.5)). We ste ilars .79 — 334 79 _— 503 
Furniture (chairs), Bass River (Londonderry), 
carloads. INES ig. hea hes lettre 394 20,000 722 45 24,000 583 
Granby, Ques). 4) bole .24 24,000 54 384 24,000 216 
Princeville, Que... aS fos 24,000 117 28 24,000 64 
Beauharnois, Que......... .204 24,000 40 364 24,000 199 
Victoriaville, Que......... .33 24,000 108 29 24,000 73 
Chesley: (Ont... See .42 24,000 463 42 24,000 632 
BincardinesOnt,..a. acaieron 42 24,000 493 42 24,000 662 


Owen Sound, Ont......... -42 24,000 498 42 24,000 666 


TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM POINTS OF PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 
EXPORT 


pounds, except where otherwise indicated. 


FROM CANADA 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. HALIFAX, N.S. VANCOUVER, B.C, 
Minimum od Minimum Poa Minimum Dist- 
Rates bagi Pe 5 Rates ne yee nce Rates jae ca pee ance 
per carload for per carload for per carload for : 
100 Ibs. which rate ee 100 Ibs. which rate mules 100 Ibs. | which rate be 
will apply port will apply port will apply port 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

1.64 50,000 1,827 1.64 50,000 1,995 2.21 20,000 1,465 
66 20,000 1/58 .66 20,000 1,084 2.10 20,900 2,691 
66 20,000 1,026 66 20,000. 1,194 2.10 20,000 2,822 
46 30,000 488 46 30,000 803 1.00 50,000 2,882 
46 30,000 810 46 30,000 1,134 1.00 50,000 2,697 
46 30,000 850 46 30,000 L173 1.00 50,000 PIT RY 
294 40,000 565 294 40,000 133) 1.00 50,000 2,857 
334 40,000 1,046 334 40,000 BEA PALS: 1.00 50,000 2,842 
33 24,000 306 .15 24,000 37 1.40 40,000 3,578 

— 24,000 —_— — 24,000 — 1.34 40,000 3,419 
.26 24,000 179 |. woe 24,000 278 1.34 40,000 3,334 
38 36,000 488 38 36,000 803 1.18 40,000 2,882 
80 60,000 3,349 .80 60,000 Se55t —_ = a 
38 36,000 497 38 36,000 665 1.28 40,000 2,905 
38 24,000 453 38 24,000 818 1,24 40,000 2,797 
.39% 36,000 850 394 36,000 p Ub li 3 1.18 40,000 2,732 
394 36,000 1,043 394 36,000 1,212 1.18 40,000 2,840 
44 36,000 1,033 44 36,000 YER IG) 1.18 40,000 2,716 

2.80% 24,000 —_— 2.824 24,000 —_ _ —_ — 
1,80 60,000 3,094 80 60 ,000 3,412 68 24,000 289 
80 60,000 3,341 80 60,000 3,538 14 24,000 14 
30 24,000 237 BY AS) 24,000 119 1236 40,000 3,509 
.40 24,000 470 26 24,000 200 1.62 40,000 3,739 
26 24,000 148 26 24,000 171 1.36 40,000 3,420 
nos) 24,000 106 27 24,000 192 1.34 40,000 3,379 
26 24,000 173 32 24,000 272 1.34 40,000 3,329 
al 50,000 488 17 50,000 803 1.484 40,000 2,882 
33} 50,000 853 334 50,000 1,021 1.483 40,000 2,811 
344 50,000 943 344 50,000 i233 1.484 40,000 2,803 

1.61 40,000 3,432 1.624 40,000 3,634 ak 40,000 83 
nO _ 86 .90 — 361 2.83 _ 3,299 
834 _ 488 834 — 803 2055) _ 2,882 
87 — 810 .87 _ 1,134 2755 _ 2,697 
87 —_— 875 .87 — 1,197 255 —_ 2,758 
91 _— 940 Ol — 1,245 2555 _ 2,783 
97 _ 497 97 — 665 2.50 —_— 2,905 
97 — 464 .97 a 768 2.62 _— 2,936 
994 _ 810 9934 — 1,134 2.50 —_ 2,697 
As 20,000 197 194 20,000 82 1.68 24,000 3,470 
42 20,000 675 42 20,000 843 1.56 24,000 2,960 
38 24,000 528 fou 24,000 696 1.60 24,000 2,968 
.394 24,000 663 .393 24,000 831 1.56 24,000 2,880 
42 20,000 537 42 20,000 705 1.56 24,000 2,951 
48 24,000 1,095 48 24,000 1,263 1.50 24,000 2,868 
48 24,000 P25 48 24,000 1,293 1.50 24,000 2,898 
48 24,0600 1,129 -48 24,000 1,298 1.50 24,000 2,766 

11 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


STATEMENT OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ON A NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
PORTS OF 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 


TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


MONTREAL, QUE. QUEBEC, QUE. 
} : ! Minimum aaa Minimum eh 
Commodity From producing point Rates | weight per | @2° Rates | weight per | 22C° 


per carload for per carload for] * 
100 Ibs. |which rate miles 100 Ibs. |which rate miles 


will apply ial will apply Agia 
Lbs. Lbs 
Gypsum, carloads........ TonayN Soaks dideiaerehee .36 40,000 900 0.35 40,000 761 
Montreal, Que............ —_ 40,000 _ .14 40,000 172 
Paris, /Ontiidin. genvemeimeraiels 31h 40 ,000 397 314 40,000 566 
Winnipeg, Man........... AY ith; 40,000 {1,355 774 40,000 |1,349 
Hardware, less carloads...|Roxton Pond (South 
Roxton))|Ouen ei yaya .54 —_— 93 .67 _ 341 
Brockville, Ont.......05... 47 — 126 544 —_— 295 
Belleville, Onto. 2e.ei a se 54 — 221 .56 a 390 
Guelph; Ont iia yee taeiels .64 _— 383 64 _ 551 
Hamilton; Onticei elses 62 — Bias} 62 _— 542 
Hoes, rakes, hand tools,|Montreal, Que............ — — _ 26% —_— 172 
etc, less carloads. DanvillesiQuestiu taniiehes 58 = 89 62 — 93 
St. Catharines, Ont.......; .79 _ 389 79 _ 569 
Tillsonburg, Ont. see 844 — 427 844 —_— 596 
St: Thonias, Ont .83 7S 452 88 _— 621 
Hosiery, less carloads..... Drummondville, Que...... Apt —_— 65 .36 — 107 
St. Catharines, Ont....... .90 a 399 .90 — 569 
Galt Qnt mains a eas 94 — 399 .94 —_ 559 
Hamilton, Ont a. sents 824 —_ 373 824 —_— 542 
London, Onts))oi 2) az 1.004 — 445 1.004 _ 614 
Dunnville, Ont. ..5...0002 0. .97 _— 412 -97 na 581 
Lawn mowers, less carloads|Brockville, Ont........... 47 — 126 544 _ 295 
St. Marys, Ontl ieee Me — 434 BES _ 602 
Guelph! Ont eae .67 =F 383 67 — 551 
Leather, sole, less carloads|St. Hyacinthe, Que........ .344 — 36 S1 — 136 
Huntsville) Ont..)3). a0 sh 69 ae 342 hts ——s 494 
Acton, Ontwene foci ae — 370 .79 — 539 
Kitchener; One) 320 744 —_ 397 83 — 565 
London. Onte yan lawn 794 — 445 88 — 614 
Leather, upper, less car-}]Montreal, Que............ a — aaa . 264 — 172 
loads. Kingston; Ont.) bee 564 _ 75 .614 —_— 344 
Oshawa; On ee! ee Tae .67 —— 301 69 —— 469 
Newmarket, Ont.......... he fe) — 368 79 — 537 
Macaroni, less carloads. ..|Montreal, Que............ — —_— _ 19 — 172 
St. Catharines, Ont....... 44 _ 399 44 —_ 569 
Meats, fresh, carloads ....|/Calgary, Alta............. 1.64 21,000 |2,221 1.64 21,000 |2,215 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 1.643 21,000 {2,148 1.64 21,000 {2,142 
Prince Albert, Sask....... 1.55 21,000 |1,876 1.55 21,000 |1,870 
Moose Jaw, Sask......... 1.434 21,000 {1,752 1,434 21,000 |1,746 
Regina, Sask. 3... 0500.0% 1.39 21,000 |1,711 1.39 21,000 |1,705 
Winnipeg, Man........... ne ip | 21,000 |1,355 1.11 21,000 {1,349 
Peterborough, Ont........ .534 20,000 267 .534 20,000 429 
Moronto vOut 66/125 Ab ae es 534 20,000 334 534 20,000 503 
Brantford Ont .).\5.).ctenier SooE 20,000 394 abe: 20,000 563 
Hamilton, iOmet v4)... senieiets 53% 21,000 373 534 21,000 542 
Montreal, Que... ..ces. . — _ — 22% 21,000 172 
Meats, cured, carloads....}/Calgary, Alta............. 1.40 30,000 |2,221 1.40 30,000 {2,215 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 1.40 30,000 |2,148 1.40 30,000 /|2,142 
Prince Albert, Sask....... 1.303 30,000 {1,876 1.304 30,000 |1,870 
Moose Jaw, Sask......... Le2h 30,000 |1,752 1.21 30,000 {1,746 
Regina, Sasise i. \iseieeeree 1.163 30,000 (1,711 1.163 30,000 |1,705 


TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM POINTS OF PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 
EXPORT 


pounds, except where otherwise indicated. 


FROM CANADA 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. HALIFAX, N.S. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Minimum ee Minimum poe Minimum Dist- 
Rates weight per ai Rates weight per ance Rates weight per ace 
per carload for pee b per carload for ik per carload for ai 
100 Ibs. which rate 8 $ 100 lbs. which rate tea) 100 Ibs. which rate ee 
will apply port will apply port will apply port 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs 
0.25 40,000 Sy ho 21 40,000 233 153% 40,000 3,647 
32 40,000 488 32 40,000 803 1.484 40,000 2,882 
334 40,000 1,029 334 40,000 1,197 1.483 40 ,000 2,827 
87 40,000 1,827 884 40,000 1,195 92 40,000 1,465 
.65 — 429 .65 —_— 922 2.19 —_ 2,954 
-66 — 647 .66 —_ 926 2.10 _ 2,777 
66 — 712 .66 — 1,021 2.10 — 2,808 
-66 —_— 861 66 —_— 1,183 2.10 — 2,743 
66 —_ 850 66 —_ 1,173 2.10 —_ 2,732 
83% — 488 834 — 803 2.55 _— 2,882 
88 — 556 914 — 725 2.66 — 2,979 
87 _ 1,032 87 — 1,200 2.55 _ 2,833 
91 — 918 91 — 1,227 2.55 _ 2,800 
91 — 928 .91 — 1,252 2255 _ 2,809 
97 — 460 .97 —_ 738 2.92 _ 2,975 
994 — > 1,032 .994 — 1,200 2.80 _ 2,833 
994 — 863 99% — 1,199 2.80 —_ 2,746 
go% — 850 994 —_— 1,173 2.80 —_— 2.733 
1.03% —_— 940 1.03% — 1,245 2.80 — 2,783 
.99% —_ 1,043 994 — 1,212 2.80 — 2,840 
74 — 647 274 — 926 2.55 — NY Ait 
Nltkes — 943 hie —_ 1,233 2.55 — 2,803 
74 — 861 .74 —_ 1,183 2.55 — 2,743 
18% —_ 464 .82 — 768 2.19 — 2,936 
.93 — 968 945 — 1,136 2.10 — 2,552 
.87 — 1,002 .87 —_— 1,170 2.10 = 2,775 
87 —_ 875 .87 —_— 1,197 2.10 — 2,758 
91 —_ 940 91 — 1,245 2.10 —~ 2,783 
TAs — 488 82 — 803 2.10 ~ 2,882 
843 —_ 679 87 — 976 2.10 — 2,795 
87 — 793 87 — 1,101 2.10 — 2,731 
.91 — 1,000 91 — 1,168 2.10 = 2,739 
46 — 488 46 — 803 2.10 —_— 2,882 
46 —_ 1,032 46 — 1,200 2.10 — 2,833 
1.66 21,000 2,693 1.66 21,000 2,861 1.10 20,000 642 
1.66 21,000 2,620 1.66 21,000 2,788 1.10 20,000 766 
ERY 21,000 2,349 1.57 21,000 2,517 1.53 20,000 1,148 
1.454 21,000 2,225 1.454 21,000 2,393 1.49 20,000 1,067 
1.41 21,0 0 2,183 1.41 21,000 2,351 1.50 20,000 1,109 
Ps 21,000 1,827 1eLS 21,000 1,995 1.74 20,000 1,465 
552 20,000 734 554 20,000 1,084 1.70 20,000 2,691 
554 20,000 810 Looe 20,000 1,134 1.70 20,000 2,697 
554 20,000 1,026 554 20,030 1,194 — — — 
554 21,000 850 553 21,000 1,173 1.70 20,000 2.732 
543 21,000 488 543 21,000 803 1.70 20,000 2,882 
1.42 30,000 2,693 1,42 30,000 2,861 98 24,000 642 
1.42 30,000 2,620 1.42 30,000 2,788 98 24,000 766 
1.323 30,000 2,349 1.324 30,000 25517, 1.33 24,000 1,148 
1.23 30,000 2225 1,23 30,000 2,393 1,32 24,000 1,067 
1,184 30,000 2,183 1.183 30,000 2,304 1.35 24,000 1,109 


THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


STATEMENT OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ON A NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
PORTS OF 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 


TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


MONTREAL, QUE. QUEBEC, QUE. 
2 : i Minimum hae Minimum | Dist- 
Commodity From producing point Rates | weight per “Hj Rates | weight per| 22° 


per carload for per carload for 
100 lbs. |which rate miles 100 Ibs. |which rate miles 
will apply will apply 


port port 
Lbs Lbs. 
Meats, cured, car. (con.) |Winnipeg, Man........... .91 30,000 {1,355 91 30,000 {1,349 
Peterborough, Ont. 22.2.7 30 30,000 267 see 30,000 429 
‘Toronto, ‘Ont 4. ))..). ameet .374 30,000 334 374 30,000 503 
Brantford, Ont... 374 30,000 394 37% 30,000 563 
Hamilton, Ont..h. eee -344 30,000 S73 +343 30,000 542 
Montréal, Queiidece.ce es > _ — _ oS 30,000 172 
Nails, wire, less carloads...|Saint John, N.B.......... .59 _— 488 .54 —_ 497 
Montreal) 'Qués,.5.7). 0. cee _ = = .19 —_ 172 
Paint, carloadss5..5.64.60. Montreal Que... o.4.s>. 8c — — — AS 36,000 172 
Toronto, One se once .374 36,000 334 .374 36,000 503 
WindsortiOnt si. Ni... eae -42 36,000 555 .42 36,000 724 
Winnipeg, Man........... 1.18 30,000 {1,355 118 30,000 {1,349 
Paper, book and writing,|St. Jér6me, Que.......... 374 — 33 -614 _— 178 
less carloads. Mille Roches, Ont........ 454 _ 73 .614 _ 245 
GornwalliOnt: ac oak 414 _ 68 -614 —_ 240 
Merritton} (Ons toc bc, ole cee .79 — 402 .79 — 571 
Paper, newsprint, carloads|Bathurst, N.B............ .39 40,000 525 42 30,000 386 
Three;,Rivers,/Que.).. . <6. aps 40,000 96 .15 40,000 78 
i ue res cine cole 18 40,000 119 .20 40,000 268 
Iroquois Falls, Ont........ . 484 40,000 569 544 40,000 605 
Port, Arthur, Ont). ©..3)2 000 -413 40,000 993 .435 40,000 {1,040 
Pianos and organs, car-|St. Hyacinthe, Que........ .384 12,000 36 .58 12,000 136 
loads. Oshawa, Ont t.)ssc eee aeee .69 12,000 301 69 12,000 469 
Toronto, Ont. ose 69 12,000 334 .69 12,000 503 
Guelph, Onticn.3.0.cn che .79 12,000 383 .79 12,000 551 
London, Onte eke ei oe .88 12,000 445 .88 12,000 614 
Plaster, wall, carloads.....|/Iona, N.S............200- . 264 50,000 900 A308 40,000 761 
Montreal,'Que.. so. sic _— — — .14 40,000 72 
Pasis, Ontsiigyadiateret esas .314 40,000 397 .313 40,000 566 
Winnipeg, Man........... By he 40,000 {1,355 AY WE 40,000 {1,349 
Pulp, chemical, carloads. .|Saint John, N.B.......... . 26 50,000 488 goa 40,000 497 
Grand Mére, Que......... .14 50,000 94 122 40,000 84 
Three Rivers, Que........ .14 50,000 96 Wi 50,000 78 
Kenogami, 
(Jonquiére), Que........ 404 40,000 298 .144 50,000 218 
Pulp, mechanical, carloads|Sheet Harbour (Upper 
Musquodoboit), N.S..... 36 40,000 869 oo 40,000 731 
Pont Etchemin (St. 
Romuald), Que......... . 26 40,000 159 .114 40,000 21 
Donnacona, Que.......... . 234 40,000 150 314 40,000 34 
Buckingham, Que......... 225 40,000 104 323 40 ,000 274 
Rails, steel, carloads...... Sydney, NiS J. ..o. eden *5000) 60,000 956 46 40,000 818 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont..... *6 294 60,000 623 | *8.794 60,000 770 
*—Rates are quoted in dollars and cents 
Records, phonograph, Lachine iQue: . 2. <eee. cee = — 8 .30 — 
less carloads. TOronto, \Ont.\...2¢sicenee .79 _ 334 .79 — 503 
London; Ont *. .. 2. .cee.ne- 1.004 —_ 445 1.004 — 614 
Refrigerators, carloads....}/Montreal, Que............ — — — .19 24,000 172 
Renfrew, Ont............- 43 24,000 164 ~45 24,000 523 
aris, Onts., 5.5 scenes 44 24,000 397 44 24,000 566 
Owen Sound, Ont......... 54 24,000 498 54 24,000 666 


TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM POINTS OF PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 
EXPORT 


pounds, except where otherwise indicated. 


FROM CANADA 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. HALIFAX, N.S. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
fe Dist- Bs Dist- ay Dist- 
Minimum Minimum Minimum 
Rates weight per ai Rates weight per Ste Rates weight per eRe 
per carload for Plog per carload for il per carload for al 
100 lbs. which rate to 100 Ibs. which rate We nity 100 Ibs. | which rate Pera 
will apply port will apply port will apply port 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs. 
93 30,000 1,827 .93 30,000 1,995 1.58 24,000 1,465 
a 30,000 734 732 30,000 1,084 1,50 24,000 2,691 
3934 30,000 810 394 30,000 1,134 1.50 24,000 2,697 
394 30,000 1,026 394 30,000 1,194 — _— _— 
394 30,000 850 394 30,000 1,173 P50) 24,000 2,732 
3334 30,000 488 334 30,000 803 1.50 24,000 2,882 
_ Sd —— 38 _ 279 1.90 _ 3,349 
46 —— 488 46 _— 803 1.70 — 2,882 
38 36,000 488 .38 36,000 803 1.50 30,000 2,882 
39% 36,000 810 384 36,000 1,134 1.50 30,000 2,697 
44 36,000 1,033 44 36,000 1,355 1.50 30,000 2,716 
1.30 30,000 1,827 Te32 30,000 1,995 phy gL 30,000 1,465 
87 L— 510 87 —_ 819 20 _— 2,789 
.87 — 708 87 — 876 2.10 _ 2,959 
87 — 703 87 a 871 2.10 _ 2,902 
AY) co 1,034 87 — 1,202 2.10 _— 2,830 
25 40,000 214 28 40,000 313 1.16 40,000 S202 
25 40,000 564 25 40,000 733 1.00 40,000 2,951 
25 40,000 605 25 40,000 912 1.00 40,000 2,763 
954 30,000 1,063 97 30,000 1,250 1.00 40,000 2,365 
434 40,000 1,461 434 40,000 1,719 1.00 40,000 1,888 
83} 12,000 464 83} 12,000 768 2.66 12,000 2,036 
87 12,000 793 .87 12,000 1,101 SALES 12,000 2,731 
87 12,000 810 .87 12,000 1,134 ZuSS 12,000 2,697 
87 12,000 861 .87 12,000 1,183 2.55 12,000 2,743 
91 12,000 940 91 12,000 1,245 2.55 12,000 2,783 
ay 50,000 375 ey) 50,000 233 1.534 40,000 3,647 
2D 36,000 488 25 36,000 803 924 60 ,000 2,882 
.334 40,000 1,029 .334 40,000 1,197 924 6 ,000 2,827 
87 40,000 1,827 884 40,000 1,995 -92 60,000 1,465 
— _ —_ aba) 40,000 279 1.5234 40,000 3,349 
Avs 50,000 558 a25 50,000 726 1.524 40,000 2,850 
20 50,000 564 25 50,000 733 1.52% 40,000 2,951 
27 50,000 710 AH! 50,000 878 1.56 40,000 3,009 
24 40,000 344 14 40,000 98 1,534 40,000 3,617 
344 40,000 484 344 40,000 652 1.523 40,000 2,907 
oes) 60,000 508 .25 60,000 676 1.484 40,000 2,875 
36 40,000 589 .36 40,000 946 1.483 40,000 2,785 
*2.00 60,000 432 TE 60,000 290 82 80,000 2,705 
864 40,000 1,091 -88 40,000 1,720 By (2? 80,000 2,476 
perton of 2,240 pounds 
97 — 640 97 coe 808 2.80 _ 2,915 
994 — 810 994 _ 1,134 2.80 _— 2,697 
1.034 — 940 1.034 — 1,245 2.80 — 2,782 
46 24,000 488 .46 24,000 803 1.50 24,000 2,882 
Aes) 24,000 677 53 24,000 967 1.50 24,000 2,691 
46 24,000 1,029 46 24,000 1,197 1.50 24,000 2,827 
56 24,000 1,129 56 24,000 1,298 1,50 24,000 2,763 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


STATEMENT OF RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ON A NUMBER OF THE PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Commodity 


From producing point 


PORTS OF 


Rates are in dollars and cents per hundred 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


TO PORTS OF EXPORT 


QUEBEC, QUE. 


Shoes, rubber soled, 
carloads. 


Stoves, electric, carloads. . 


Sugar, carloads..........; 


Tires, rubber, carloads..... 


Tools, machine, less car- 
loads. 


Twine, binder, carloads.... 


Underwear, less carloads... 


Varnish, carloads.......... 


Wallpaper, carloads........ 


Whiskey, and spirits, 
carloads. 


Wire goods, less carloads... 


Wrought 


tubing, carloads. 


Granby, Que. see 
Toronto, One ee ae 
Montreal, Que............ 
Kitchener, Ont... ..02).)01: 
GuelphYOnt i) oe 


OttawaNyOnt is . Wy wee eens 
Renfrew Ont? eau 
Moronto, Onte iain 
London, Ones.) oh unease 
Weston, |Onte i ie des 


Halifax eee wlan 
Saint John, N.B.......... 
Montreal, Que............ 
Wallaceburg, Ont......... 
Raymond, Alta........... 


MontrealiQue sini si) ia 
Toronto; Ones eee as 
Kitchener, Ont. 2 60.5 6.5) 


Montreal, ‘Que. bos Jae 
Brantford, Ont). 0. Vos en 
Dundas) /Ontyy Uva 
Iespeler, /Onte FS ueus aen 


Montreal; Que............ 
HamiltonjOnt.): ae 
Brantford Oner iy auue eae 
Welland iOntye ya see ae 


PETUTON NGS ene re 
Windsor; NG eet utas 
Moncton IN Bie ee 
Mamulton; (One li era sue 


Montreal; (Que }) 33). jsiel aes 
MPorontonont i.) Woo 
WindsorOntill, hott iian 
Winnipeg, Man............ 


Montreal, Que... ose .6.).. 2 
‘Toronto, (Onto eas dae 


St. Hyacinthe, Que........ 
Montreal, Que. .e0da5. 6s 
Prescott. (Ont. aun 
(LOLOntO OME aaa alee 
Waterloo, Ont (ii) ioe sas 
Walkerville, Ont.......... 


Drummondville, Que...... 
Ottaway Ont wine ee 
Hamilton One! tins. ae 
Watford Ont iio kesaenioen 


iron pipe and|Montreal, Que............ 


Welland) Ont t/a ici 
Guelph Ont. ho) reo 


Minimum pone 
Rates | weight per in 
per carload for aee 
100 Ibs. |which rate es 
will apply port 
Lbs. 

.36 20,000 54 
.63 20,000 334 
744 24,000 397 
.79 24,000 383 
364 20,000 116 
43 20,000 164 
44 20,000 334 
46 20,000 445 
44 20,000 343 
48 24,000 803 
-48 24,000 488 
~42 40,000 533 
1.99 24,000 |2,175 
292 20,000 334 
.56 20,000 397 
64 pes 394 
64 — 375 
79 — 391 
313 24,000 373 
313 24,000 394 
314 24,000 414 
.92 — 739 
1.20 ar 798 
.92 — 615 
.824 — 373 
94 — 399 
97 — 416 
65 — 149 
44 30,000 334 
494 30,000 555 
1.18 30,000 {1,355 
44 30,000 334 
.344 24,000 36 
363 30,000 135 
44 30,000 334 
.44 30,000 398 
494 30,000 554 
As) | — 65 
.58 —_— 116 
.824 — 373 
1.04 — 479 
254 60,000 414 
253 60,000 383 


Minimum | Dist- 
Rates | weight per| 22°° 

per |carload for ie 
100 Ibs. which rate wis 
will apply part 

Lbs. 

564 20,000 216 
65 24,000 503 
264 24,000 LIZ 
744 20,000 565 
.743 24,000 551 
.45 20,000 268 
245 20,000 323 
44 20,000 503 
46 20,000 614 
44 20,000 511 
45 24,000 665 
44 24,000 497 
i G3 40,000 172 
42 40,000 701 
2.05 24,000 |2,322 
223 | 20,000 172 
60 20,000 503 
64 20,000 565 
~22% _— 172 
64 —_ 562 
.64 — 545 
81 _ 560 
.19 24,000 172 
314 24,000 542 
313 24,000 562 
313% 24,000 582 
.86 _— 600 
1.14 _ 660 
84 — 476 
824 _— 542 
94 _ §59 
.97 —_— 585 
.70 _— 320 
19 30,000 172 
.44 30,000 503 
494 30,000 724 
1.18 30,000 j|1,349 
19 30,000 172 
244 30,000 503 
413 30,000 136 
.19 30,000 172 
414 30,000 296 
44 30,000 503 
44 30,000 545 
493 30,000 722 
.62 = 107 
.70 _ 268 
824 _ 542 
1-04 — 647 
oS 36,000 172 
.30 36,000 582 
.30 36,000 551 


Prepared by Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA FOR EXPORT, FROM POINTS OF PRODUCTION TO CANADIAN 


EXPORT 


pounds, except where otherwise indicated. 


FROM CANADA 


SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


HALIFAX, NS. 


Minimum 
weight per 
carload for 
which rate 
will apply 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Minimum 
weight per 
carload for 
which rate 
will apply 


Minimum dail 
Rates weight per ae Rates 
per carload for Nae 4 per 
100 Ibs. which rate ts 100 lbs. 
will apply port 
Lbs. 
784 20,000 675 . 784 
87 24,000 810 .87 
78 20,000 488 .78 
.87 24,000 875 So, 
.87 24,000 861 .87 
.46 20,000 589 .46 
53 20,000 677 n53 
.46 20,000 810 46 
48 20,000 940 48 
46 20,000 815 46 
30 24,000 279 — 
ae = <Fy .30 
33 40,000 488 38 
44 40,000 1,008 44 
2.10 24,000 2,643 2) 
65 20,000 488 65 
66 20,000 810 66 
66 20,000 875 66 
65 — , 488 65 
66 — 1,026 66 
66 — 1,008 66 
944 — 1,023 944 
46 24,000 488 46 
U33% 24,000 850 334 
{ooe 24,000 1,026 334 
334 24,000 1,046 334 
.58 — 214 .38 
66 — 273 34 
44 — 90 54 
994% — 850 .994 
.993 — 863 994 
1.034 — 894 1.034 
1.063 — 635 1.064 
46 30,000 488 46 
46 30,000 810 46 
513 30,000 1,033 513 
1,30 30,000 1,827 Tes? 
46 30,000 488 46 
46 30,000 810 46 
65 30,000 464 65 
65 30,000 488 65 
46 30,000 600 46 
46 30,000 810 46 
46 30,000 1,033 46 
514 30,000 1,186 51s 
97 — 460 97 
994 — 589 994 
993 _— 850 9934 
1.11 — 1,110 1.11 
24 36,000 488 24 
.30 36,000 1,046 30 
30 36,000 861 30 


Reprinted from ‘*The Canadian Trade Index.” 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Electric Railways 

Electric street railways have proved to be a necessity in modern 
urban centres and in 1929, 836,729,851 passengers and 3,662,765 
tons of freight were carried. Some systems are owned and operated 
by the cities in which they are located but most systems are owned 
by private companies operating under a city franchise. In 1929 
2,202 miles of main track were in use, with a total of 4,183 passenger 
cars and 602 baggage and freight cars. | 


3. HIGHWAYS 

On account of the immense tract of land and a relatively small 
and scattered population, the highways of Canada constitute a 
tremendous auxiliary to the railway systems. 

In 1919 the Dominion Government authorized the expenditure 
of $20,000,000 in the form of grants to the various provinces for the 
purpose of building new highways and improving existing highways 
in Canada. The Minister of Railways and Canals and the various 
provincial Government departments were entrusted with the 
various road projects and when the original Act was extended from 
1924 to March 31st, 1928, it made possible projected road agree- 
ments covering a total distance of 8,753 miles. 

In 1929 the highways of Canada totalled 425,042 miles, of which 
63,930 miles were surfaced and 361,112 miles unsurfaced roads. Of 
the total surfaced roads 54,644 miles were gravel and 9,286 miles 
paved roads. 

The following table of mileage indicates surfaced and un- 
surfaced roads, by provinces:— 


: Surfaced 
Provinces |preeepwe Donesaremee sie) 2) Se Un- Total 
Gravel Paved surfaced 

Princes award Island ianecnn aoe cance bie ers JAWS A aes Ae 3,629 3,650 
INOVAISCOEIA EH sco Sela ey hee les ee eter ciito ste 987 39 13 ,442 14,468 
New Brunswick. Si). cmt scene etnias ces 1,098 25 10,521 11,644 
Quebec rari eis. c oie are eT eES i enuee Cees dc mane oe 8,292 2,274 20,558 31,124 
Ontariotarites calcicee sce cola ele bl sueluciscuticshte ean 36 ,383 6,536 21,265 64,184 
IVEANICO Dan citer othe He milors. c Peete aie ere reas 1,779 46 68,455 70,280 
Saskatchewan icc. eee Mb ie ena. Acie e ee AS OOO Ae talscs is elers 151,000 152,000 
AIBerta nics conics sR he tie ee oe ELC (oy) Se Se 59 ,626 60 , 240 
BritishiColumbia.. ho ees wecciion ba. 4 seer 4,470 366 12,616 17,452 

54,644 9, 286 361,112 425 ,042 
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4. CANALS 


There are six canal systems controlled by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, with a total of 117 miles of constructed canals linking up 
waterways systems of 1,594 miles. They are all located in Eastern 
Canada. 


The principal group is that on the St. Lawrence, consisting of a 
series of eight canals joined by navigable stretches of the river and 
the Great Lakes, with a total difference of 553 feet in levels over- 
come by locks between Montreal and Lake Superior. 


The Lachine canal, overcoming the Lachine Rapids, has 5 
locks, 270 feet by 45 feet and 14 feet depth of water. 


The Soulanges Canal, at the Cascades, Cedars, and Coteau 
Rapids, is 14 miles long and has 5 locks, 280 feet by 45 feet with a 
depth of 15 feet. 


The Cornwall Canal is 11 miles long and has 6 locks, 270 feet 
by 45 feet with 14 feet depth and passes round the Long Sault 
Rapids. 


The Williamsburg Canals, a series of three at Farran’s Point, 
Rapide Plat, and Galops, are 26 miles long and have 6 locks, 270 feet 
by 45 feet with a depth of 14 feet. 


The Welland Ship Canal, connecting Lake Ontario with Lake 
Erie when completed in 1932 will be 25 miles long with 7 locks of 800 
feet by 80 feet with a depth of 27 feet. This overcomes a fall of 
325 feet on the Niagara River. The present Welland Canal is 27 
miles long with 26 locks of 270 feet by 45 feet with a depth of 14 feet. 


The Sault Ste. Marie Canal on the Canadian side consists of 
one lock 900 feet by 60 feet with a depth of 19 feet and overcomes 
the St. Marys Rapids with a difference of 19 feet between the levels 
of Lake Huron and Lake Superior. There are 4 locks on the United 
States side of the river and both the Canadian and United States sys- 
tems are free to the vessels of either nation. 
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The water-route from Montreal to New York is via the Riche- 
lieu River and the Chambly Canal. At the rapids of St. Ours there 
is one lock 200 feet by 45 feet, with a depth of 7 feet, and the section 
from Chambly to St. Jean is covered by a canal with 9 locks, 118 
feet by 22 feet with a depth of 7 feet. The route continues through 
Lake Champlain and the Hudson River to New York. 


The Ottawa Canals provide a waterway from Montreal to 
Ottawa via the Ottawa River. The Ste. Anne Lock at the rapids 
near the junction of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers is 200 feet 
long by 45 feet and 9 feet deep. The Carillon Canal at Carillon 
Rapids and the Grenville Canal at the Long Sault Rapids have 2 and 
5 locks respectively of 200 feet by 45 feet and 9 feet deep. 


The Rideau Canal, provides a waterway from Ottawa to King- 
ston with a branch to the town of Perth. It is 126 miles long with 
47 locks, 134 feet by 33 feet with a depth of 5 feet, and the branch 
from Rideau Lake to Perth is 7 miles long with 2 locks of the same 
dimensions but 614 feet deep. 


The Trent Canal, from Trenton to Port Severn is completed 
only as far as Sparrow Lake, but motor vessels of 5 tons can com- 
plete the passage to Port Severn by means of marine railways at the 
rapids. There are approximately 210 miles completed with 41 locks 
varying from 134 feet to 175 feet long, 33 feet wide and with depths 
of from 6 to 8 feet. The lock at Port Severn is 100 feet by 25 feet 
and 6 feet deep. The branch running from Sturgeon Lake to Port 
Perry on Scugog Lake is 35 miles long with one lock 142 feet by 
33 feet and 6 feet deep. At Peterborough there is an hydraulic lift 
lock capable of lifting an 800 ton vessel 65 feet vertically. Forming 
part of this system is the Murray Canal, 5 miles long and 11 feet 
deep, from Trenton on the Bay of Quinte to Lake Ontario. 


The St. Peters Canal, on Cape Breton Island, joins St. Peters 
Bay with Bras d’Or Lake. It is half a mile long and has one tidal 
lock 300 feet by 48 feet and 18 feet deep. 


St. Andrews Lock at the rapids on the Red River, 15 miles 
north of Winnipeg is 215 feet by 45 feet with a depth of 17 feet. 
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CANALS OF CANADA, LENGTH AND LOCK DIMENSIONS, 1928 


Locks 


Names Location in Minimum dimensions 


‘| Length | Width] Depth 


St. Lawrence— 


) DEC o) shh O CW tRh APR GN ONE Rt Montreal to Lachine o13.6/:./5 elisa) oj stevens 8-50 5 270 45 14 
Soulanges..... ea A ANE Cascades Pt.-Coteau Ldg.... 0... 0000.086. 14-00 3} 230 45 15 
Cornwallis ia ns) setae Cornwall to Dickinson’s Ldg............. 11-25 6 270 45 14 
Farran’s Pomty 03) ake OAT EAS A OINty Iai yop TPN Le a 1-25 1 800 50 14 
RRapide Plata. ieiasiale Rapide Plat to Morrisburg............... 3.66 2 270 45 14 
GCaloosiaa cena wie eda Iroquois to) | Cardinale i ee 7°33 3 800 50 14 
Welland i ee atiek, cikie es Port Dalhousie, L. Ontario, to Port Col- 
DOLUC a Eas) POLS see |) tule rl leer week i Ae 6:75 | 26 270 45 14 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... St. Mary’s Rapids, 47 miles W. of Lake 
EAA ODN Saya s Ray ahe: Sa) G/L) esis a nel siiei nips elo) tpg 1-30 1 900 60 19 
Richelieu River— 
St//Ours Locks). 6.2) 2bh i. EM OUGS OUCH D iit ls palchereres + eilelerane! easel ouel anit ede 0-12 1 200 45 
@ham Dhy2 1404 Sidisy ssaiars! get Chambly to St. Johns, Que............... 12-00 9 118 22-5 7 
Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 
Ste; Anne. Lock! ..)))i)... sen Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon Oe eee Carillon Rapids, Ottawa! Rilo)... es 0°75 2 200 45 9 
Grenvilles skrale iia on lamin & Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa R............ 5:75 5 200 45 9 
Rideau ese ee. Ae Ottawato Kingstor ee sas a ek Ra 126-25 | 47 134 33 5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)...... 7:00 2 134 33 6°5 
Miscellaneous— 
PPRENE Sai catats oiaveee eee tein ieveie Trenton to Peterborough Lock, Peter- 
WOLOUG RV dencict cub leie inne racine talelaieualec sy, 89-0 | 18 Ab (5) 33 8-4 
Peterborough Lock to head of L. Couchi- 
CUETO Dahesh) cared NAL tiara ay aiast ea eae te teat 114.6 | 23 134 33 6 
Sturgeon L. to Port Perry (Scugog Branch) 35-0 1 142 33 6 
LORE SOM ELI TIOCIE alii yece tals ois gts eis ye! o basin fon oi este el taper tle hey eae 1 100 25 6 
MET as Faia aces aie Bay of Quinte to L. Ontario.............. 5-17 Ot ee eH ae 11 
SCE CLOTS e's hci cuerae sian St. Peters’ Bay to Bras d’Or Lake, Cape q 
ES COLORS IN <Soi thsforei ay Ct SU RR aia 0-49 1 300 48 18 
St Andrews. os voicing le Red River, 15 miles north of Winnipeg....]........ 1 215 45 17 


5. PORTS AND HARBOURS 


The principal ports in Canada are administered by harbour 
commissions, each commission being constituted by a special act of 
Parliament. The commissions have jurisdiction over all Crown 
property in their harbour but no property may be disposed of in any 
way without the consent of the Governor in Council. They have 
powers to make by-laws for the government of harbour properties 
and services and for the imposition and collection of rates on vessels 
and penalties for infraction of their by-laws. They also control the 
expenditure of revenue so received. All commissions are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Marine in all matters. 
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Other harbours in the Dominion have been proclaimed public 
harbours under the Canada Shipping Act, and have an officer 
known as Harbour Master in charge of harbour properties and 
services. He operates under the control of the Department of Marine 
and is paid from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Act. 
Harbours administered on this principle in Canada number 170. 


Atlantic Ports 


The chief Canadian ports on the Atlantic seaboard are Mont- 
real, Quebec, Halifax, Saint John, and Sydney. Halifax and Saint 
John are the two principal winter ports handling as additional 
traffic that which normally goes through Montreal and Quebec 
during the open season on the St. Lawrence River. Sydney serves 
the great coal and iron industry centered in that district. 


Montreal is second only to New York on the North American 
continent as a port, despite the fact that it is closed for over four 
months during the year. More than 100 ocean vessels can be 
accommodated in the docks and there is over 16 miles of water- 
front. It has most modern facilities for the storing and handling of 
grain and will in the near future have grain elevators with a capacity 
of 20,000,000 bushels. 


The ship channel between Montreal and Quebec varies in depth 
from about 35 feet at high tide in the tidal portions of the river to 
30 feet at ordinary low water, with a minimum width of 300 feet 
enlarged up to 800 feet at the bends and difficult places. 


Quebec, approximately 160 miles distant from Montreal, with 
its outstanding bridge spanning the river, is the other important 
port of the St. Lawrence. Itisa port of call for the ocean lines termin- 
ating at Montreal, and the terminal for the large liners which cannot 
go up the ship channel. A grain elevator with a capacity of 2,000,000 
bushels and berths with depths varying from 25 feet to 40 feet are 
available for 25 vessels. 
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Halifax harbour is open all the year round and is one of the 
safest of world harbours. It has space and depth of water sufficient 
for a large number of vessels, It is proposed to deepen alongside 
the landing quays from their present 35 feet to 45 feet. 


Saint John is also a winter port open all year. The main channel 
has a depth of 28 feet towards the head of the harbour and the 
harbour itself has depths varying from 50 feet to 70 feet. The 
depth of water alongside the wharves at Saint John West is from 
26 feet to 30 feet. 


Pacific Ports 


On the Pacific coast Canada has but two large seaports, Van- 
couver and Victoria. Prince Rupert is a natural harbour which 
should gain in importance as northern British Columbia is developed 
and new outlets for the grain produced in the Peace River farming 
areas are opened. 


Vancouver is the western terminal of the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific railways and has an elevator capacity of 
over 15,000,000 bushels. Large quantities of British Columbia 
timber are shipped annually and with cheaper freight rates available 
through the Panama Canal route to European ports, the growth of 
Vancouver as a port is assured. The wheat movement through 
Vancouver in 1917 was only 312,000 bushels but in 1924 it had in- 
creased to 53,509,000 bushels, and in 1928 was 93,000,000 bushels. 
The entrance to the harbour has a minimum depth of 36 feet and the 
wharves and piers have depths varying from 20 feet to 40 feet. 


Victoria has berthage for ocean going ships in the outer harbour 
where there is a depth of from 26 feet to 33 feet. The harbour is 
divided into 3 parts, the outer harbour, the inner harbour, and the 

- upper inner harbour. Depths along the wharves are about 20 feet. 
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Inland Ports 


The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River constitute one of the 
most important factors in the economic development of Canada. 
The traffic over this route has had such a rapid growth that there is 
now an insistent demand for better facilities resulting in numerous 
boards, commissions and committees at present considering the St. 
Lawrence Deep Waterways problem. The shipping on lakes and 
rivers for 1929 amounted to over 75,000 vessels with 39,326,700 
tons register being entered inwards and outwards from the various 
inland ports. 


The principal inland ports of Canada are Toronto on Lake 
Ontario, Sarnia on the east side of the St. Clair River, Fort William 
and Port Arthur on Lake Superior and Port McNicoll on Georgian 
Bay. ‘They are all dependent on the section of the St. Lawrence 
waterway from Montreal to the head of Lake Superior. 


From Montreal, Lake Ontario is reached by canals and stretches 
of the river which are navigable. The Welland Canal between 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie has a depth of 14 feet, which will be 
deepened to 27 feet when the new canal is completed by 1932. 
Only vessels of under 14 feet draught and about 2,300 tons can use 
this section in the meantime. 


In the St. Lawrence Deep Waterways scheme it is proposed to 
deepen this channel to 27 feet which would enable the large upper 
lake steamers of 10,000 to 13,000 tons to move from Fort William 
to tide water at Montreal thereby making great savings in freight 
rates possible. The canal at Sault Ste. Marie connecting Lake 
Huron with Lake Superior is 19 feet deep. 


From Lake Superior to the ocean there are 74 miles of canals 
with 48 locks which under the new scheme would be reduced to 55 
miles of canals and 18 locks. 
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Toronto harbour has two entrances, the east one having a 
minimum depth of 14 feet and the west 12 feet. The greatest 
depths in this harbour are from 27 feet to 30 feet and the ship channel 
is 400 feet wide with a minimum depth of 22 feet. Central harbour 
terminal wharves have a depth of 24 feet which is to be increased 
to 30 feet. 


Sarnia has a depth of 21 feet alongside the numerous wharves 
and the depth for anchorage varies from 35 feet in the channel to 
9 feet in the bay. 


Fort William has three natural channels of the harbour, with 
widths of 600, 500 and 400 feet, all dredged to a depth of 25 feet. 
The wharves have a depth of 22 feet alongside and the Empire and 
Northwestern elevators 25 feet. 


Port Arthur has a channel 350 feet wide leading into main 
harbour centre and a depth of 20 to 21 feet in the harbour. Main 
harbour south has a channel 375 feet wide and a depth of 25 feet 
with harbour depths of 19 feet to 25 feet, while the depths in main 
harbour north range from 12 feet to 24 feet. 


Port McNicoll has an artificial basin 800 yards long and 200 
yards wide with concrete docks on the east and west sides. The 
depth alongside is 24 feet. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 


Harbour Channel Wharves 
Port depths = _—————_______ depth 
in ft. Width Depth in feet 
in feet in feet 
BL OROT CO SAPO e+: LATOR AAS te ee Rian 27-30 400 22 t24 
SALMAN Sete 8 3 de there ia aaa con idtale TF ner eM ot aie 35 21 
IE Oney WV tl iarmiemer te t's cq ee eertne cee cig erence olen Pa 600 25 22-25 
500 
400 
Port Arthur— 
ising hagbencentre ssc. cei anicheia Actes ai clshe eiauea 20-21 DOO! Ver aheearaberane ats feheiere oemron 
se SOUCIN te arte re nee Rear clit Sa tiuedtaie tac (cr i 19-25 Sip ZOU hehehave tates 
£6 MOLCH ae eee ei TET eho et a WE AA ee 9 ATER TaT re LPE Reo aE I re A et bs 
POLE NIC IGG llerye tc inne: aeiehs) au ean ch sos crate Mtee ereeis Zc eens Ante cll tovereNers. suelis Ue 24 


{To be increased to 30 ft. 
*Three channels. 
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The following tables show shipping at the principal ocean and 
inland ports for the fiscal years ending March 31, 1927-1928-1929:— 


OCEAN PORTS 


Total Shipping 


Port Year Arrived Departed 
Tons Tons 
Vessels Register Vessels Register 
Montreal eee Ws auth do terecte ete tele ale) aves nid lau 1927 7,264 8,130,528 7,189 8,226,671 
1928 7,698 9,544, 269 7,951 9,622 ,323 
1929 8,012 | 10,534,794 8,047 10,546,400 
Quebec seve Ware ee hel Lien Sal ecg n i bei 1927 2,473 3,809 , 244 2,504 3,803,791 
1928 2,623 4,137,343 2,671 4,148,821 
1929 2,685 4,723,416 2,701 4,730,042 
RT alifax uaa ctilee erie ih.) Ua at ca 1927 4,668 3,881,052 4,275 3,807,872 
1928 3,720 4,062,216 3,929 4,124,411 
1929 STV BS 4,671,707 3,836 4,802,734 
SEWbo} el Fo) ols Waa AU ACHR RIN Ca Dea an ape 1927 2,943 1,926,084 2,931 1,933,711 
1928 2,793 1,718,076 ZOOS 1,733,769 
1929 Syl 1,859,742 3,171 1,870,307 
VANCOUVER ceihe Catena cuey tid a leadiata dave ob aris fetatie tan cbane lapel es 1927 15,535 9,508,352 15,562 9,731,507 
1928 16,372 | 10,476,153 16,574 10,542,163 
1929 18,148 | 11,897,147 17,843 11,605 ,594 


POreP AEN UL ere rato ie atsie et asie cceavobate re erfst chaise enacts -.| 1927 1,398 3,615 ,062 1,454 3,765,194 
1928 1,390 3,638,161 1,514 4,435,410 
1929 2,019 4,484,095 2,168 4,946,012 
OCC UVVILIAE nies el alsa lela ta iteytiUulltre aunt uia tabs! eu ctiou bay 1927 1,462 3,702,837 1,405 SEO eeo 
1928 1,459 4,268 ,930 1,393 3,964,410 
1929 1,653 4,526,923 1,529 4,132,748 
4 Os Xa) NRO An Ani gid WVOUIH OR HAINCR IG ICICLE io BiChl: Sees Ce 1927 2,561 1,816,965 2,282 1,445 073 
1928 2,292 1,847,491 1,996 1,511,158 
1929 2,086 1,844,523 2,016 1,773 ,658 
Posts McNicol ii) 5) eis aavahete tec ue esi ss: 6 dens ete 1927 286 796,770 281 781,705 
1928 280 773 , 260 287 792,718 
1929 256 729,460 256 732,371 
SAINI tectum nn piters sid ls, Helles temas loots (seetle thd 1927 1,230 483 ,187 1,249 481,656 
1928 1,697 617 ,523 1,700 599,204 
1929 1,760 939 ,609 1,765 925,954 
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6. STEAMSHIP SERVICES 


The Department of Marine administers the general shipping 
interests of Canada. Administration of the Canada Shipping Act 
and other acts relating to marine transportation, the construction 
of lighthouses, ports, harbours, piers, pilotage, the Meteorological 
Service, river and harbour police, shipwreck inquiries, inspection of 
ships, radio telegraph stations, etc., are among the most important 
functions of the department. 

There are 21 companies operating steamship services from 
Montreal, 11 from Quebec, 21 from Halifax, and 14 from Saint 
John on the Atlantic, and 51 companies from Vancouver on the 
Pacific—in all over 80 different companies. 

Among the largest are the Canadian Pacific Steamships and the 
Canadian National Steamships. The Canada Steamship Lines 
operate extensive services on the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence 
and other inland waterways. Other principal steamship companies 
are the Anchor-Donaldson Line, Cunard Line, Houston Line, White 
Star Dominion Line, Blue Funnel Line and Holland Amerika Line. 

Passenger and freight services are maintained to European, 
United States, West Indian, South American, South African and 
Australian ports from the Atlantic seaboard and to China, Japan, 
Mexico, Australia, New Zealand and the Orient generally from the 
Pacific seaboard, as well as to Great Britain and European ports via 
the Panama Canal. 


7. AIR ROUTES AND SERVICES 


Civil aviation in Canada dates from the end of the Great War 
though public attention was first directed to aeronautic activity in 
the Dominion by the first recorded flight at Petawawa in 1909. 
Aeronautics is no longer an experiment but a business. Develop- 
ments during the past few years have demonstrated its utility. A 
review of the progress made in Canada during the post-war years 
cannot fail to strengthen the public attitude towards air commerce 
and to the appreciation of its unlimited possibilities as a benefit 
to the State. 
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Canada, geographically, is a country of great distances. Her 
cities are separated by vast stretches, and railroads, highways and 
canals have until recent years been the most important means of 
transportation. The influence of aviation on such a vast country 
as a rapid and more direct form of transport has produced a great 
awakening of interest and enthusiasm probably equalled in no other 
field of activity. 


The Aeronautic Act providing for the administration of aero- 
nautics in Canada became law on the 6th of June, 1919, but it was 
not till 1927 when legislative recognition was given to civil aviation 
that the present era of intensive development dates. Enactments 
of air regulations to protect the public and increase the efficiency 
and safety of air routes, aerodromes lighting systems, radio direction 
finding stations and meteorological services have been provided, 
indicating a permanent and continual advance in aeronautical 
science. 


Under such initial stimulus, followed by the organization of air 
mail services and aeroplane clubs, commercial aviation has made 
rapid progress, and in no other country in the world is there possibly 
a wider and more varied field where it can be proved beyond question 
that flying can be used to greater advantage than in Canada. 


The activities of commercial concerns, provincial and federal 
government services in transportation in the remoter parts of the 
country where the needs are greatest for better means of communi- 
_ cation are now generally accepted as a necessity and have become a 
recognized part of every conservation, development and engineering 
service in the country. The handicaps of winter flying have now 
been largely overcome and all year round operations of long and 
difficult flights are undertaken with scheduled regularity. 


During 1926, 14 firms were operating aircraft in Canada but by 
the end of 1929 the total had increased to 89 in addition to 27 regis- 
tered private owners. A notable advance was also observed for 
the number of hours flown by aircraft which increased during the 
three year period from 5,860 hours in 1926 to 79,786 in 1929. A 
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corresponding increase in number of passengers carried during the 
. same period occurred, the total of 6,436 persons carried in 1926 being 
increased to 124,751 during 1929. 

The phenomenal growth in civil flying is indicated by the 
following figures :— 


—- 1928 1929 
Operating firinise eee MR Ne ee ate ec atts Sa Gite MEME arene eee ctearel 53 85 
PLOULSSLO WIN. fs eee aM aa ley eee ey socticai at ate) ita iailoy coop tema clte uated we 43 ,071 79,786 
IP ASSEN ECL SiCALT ICC wRPAI Mek eter cl ot euici fok orrctiat eltel o) a144s co:'e. ots, dicy eveh rou mboratene te 74 , 669 124,751 
IPASSEN SEL INIULES) meee M MRT troche tee oh ale 1aPeitsr oy eradisl esa’ lo Graal ohne Map ete ret 2,883 , 782 6,114,997 
Breighticarried (pounds) mmr aint cllial reese cise eue is ire ener ei 2,404,682 3,903 ,908 
IViaile(pouids)\: wk penne Seti idem Set totais dies... 5 tae yas AeA coe 316,631 430,636 
Iecense deairhar Dour sme prr ie che oes tells ice sun sions. ae) Sieh orale tale 44 vi 
sf IL CTALGC LSE MEN ay Srna si 8 eceakarouaheiadeie |= clic) s aise 264 445 
“¢ pilots!(commiercial) Meer. Ie meee en. ene Eki totek Seer 250 445 
$6 Dilotsi(oniva tee ee eee ahsiley s/he pti Oe Ban aan 148 354 
GS Bie CLS INCCES MA MER ai Hay epeaMMLEAMLE soo i oe lalate! a PRARe PM re 200 306 


The chief outlet for commercial flying, other than government 
contracts, has been the transportation of men and supplies to the 
northern mining camps. Journeys which formerly occupied weeks 
of laborious travel are now undertaken in a few hours time and 
with greater economy in most instances. 

The development of air mail services to connect the principal 
cities of the Dominion and serve the needs of isolated communities 
is now established. During the winter of 1927-28 the Post Office 
Department let contracts for 5 mail services serving points on 
the lower St. Lawrence and Magdalen Islands, Pelee Island and 
Red Lake districts. 

Air mail services have been inaugurated and maintained with 
scheduled regularity between the following points :— 


Frequency Flying 
Name of route Contractors Duration of service of distance, 
service miles 
Montreal-Quebec........... Canadian Airways Ltd.,|All the year round...... Daily except Sat- 134 
Montreal. urday and Sun- 
day. 
Montreal-Rimouski......... U2 a! During open season of|2 trips per week 330 
navigation (30 weeks).| outgoing, 1 in- 
coming. 
Montreal-Ottawa.......... eS £¢ hy? “ 1 trip per week 110 
each way. 
Montreal-Detroit via— € ss All the year round...... 6 trips per week 5573 
Toronto, Hamilton, Lon- each way. 
don, Windsor. 
Montreal-Albany.......... Canadian Colonial Airways se < 6 trips per week 200 
Ltd., Montreal. one way. 
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*Included in extended routes. 


Frequency Flying 
Name of route Contractors Duration of service of distance, 
service miles 
Toronto-Buffalo........... Canadian Flying Service|All the yearround...... 6 trips per week 100 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. one way. 
Quebec, P.Q.-Seven Is. via—|Canadian Airways Ltd...|During closed season of|/2 round trips per 350 
Betsiamites, Chute aux navigation (approx. week 
Outardes, Franquelin, 15thi) Deci ato, LSth 
Baie St. Nicholas, God- April). 
bout, Baie de la Trinité, 
Pentecost Riv., Shelter 
Bay, Clark City. 
Seven Islands, P.Q.-Anti- ef s During closed season of|2 round trips per 120 
costi. navigation (approx. month. 
15th) Dee;))| to’ (15th 
April). 
Montreal-Moncton via Saint}Canadian Airways Ltd....|Temporary agreement...|Daily except Sat- 467 
John. urday and Sun- 
day. 
Amos-Siscoe, P.Q..........- General Airways Ltd...... All the year round...... 15th May to 15th 42 
Nov., tri-week- 
ly. 16th Nov. to 
15th Dec., week- 
ly. 16th Dec. to 
15th Apr., semi- 
weekly. 16th 
Apr. to 14th 
May, weekly. 
Amos-Chibougamau........ Compagnie Aerienne Fran-|All the year round...... Two round trips 200 
co Canadienne. per month. 
Moncton, N.B.-Magdalen Is.|Canadian Airways Ltd....|During closed season of/1 round trip per 200 
navigation (approx.15th| week. 
Dec. to 15th April). 
Moncton to Charlottetown... 4 ef Temporary agreement...|Weekly.......... 110 
Leamington, Ont.-Pelee Is./National Air Transport ss ce Daily except Sun- 22 
Ont. Ltd., day. 
Sioux Lookout-Red Lake. |Canadian Airways Ltd.|All the year round...... Semi weekly. 325 
Western section.......'. 
Lac du Bonnet, Man.-Wad- ‘ ae 4 2 round trips per 82 
hope, Man., Bissett, Man. week. 
McMurray, Alta.-Aklavik,]Commercial Airways Ltd., AY se Weekly. 1,676 
NW.W.T. via Chipewyan,| Edmonton. 
Fitzgerald, Fort Smith, 
Resolution, Hay River, 
Providence, Simpson, 
Wrigley, Norman, Good 
Hope, Arctic Red River, 
Macpherson, Aklavik. 
Winnipeg, Man.-Calgary, |Canada Airways  Ltd., sé 4 Daily. 770 
Alta. via Regina, Moose] Winnipeg. 
Jaw, Medicine Hat. 
Regina. Moose Jaw, Sask. s6 ss “ a CS “ 428 
to Edmonton, Alta. via 
Saskatoon, N. Battleford. 
Peace River-North Ver- Commercial Airways Ltd.,|All the year round...,... 16 return trips 167 
milion. Edmonton. during winter. 
Whitehorse-Dawson........ Treadwell Yukon Co...... Special (Sticker) Servicel......0.....200+ 273 
SUMMARY OF CONTRACT AIR MAIL SERVICES FOR THE YEAR 1929 
Single Mail Approxi- 
Service Route miles trips carried |mate Total 
MRAM leila ia NE ANN Sh ON a eS et ae completed) pounds | mileage 
Waeainington-relee TSANG sic cco ices ee relent ele ere unis 22 224 24,431 4,928 
Quebec-Seveniislands typ seis ee ot al een an WA ee 350 67 30,055 22,510 
Seven Islands-Anticostt Ts.) a a 120 10 3,623 1,200 
Moncton-VMiagdaleniisland gy ia ie oo eaten anette edaieue aieepete 200 20 7,444 2,400 
Moencton=Charlottetows eA ats cr eee ee ee ae hee ale Nae 110 132 59,712 13,183 
WMontreal=Fimouski tel ie ja lsiiMicve lehale 's) orere wieloieiahe ele wheieie Bis keiepedstere 330 114 68 ,672 35,558 
Montreslt@ttaw alntiden a ial Cah ils) I OE A eS a ae — 110* 51 2,801 5,610 
Lac dw Bonnet-Bissett-Wadhope oo... fii esis beleelc cee else eees 82 96 18,926 7,774 
Montreal= Toronto aia aisle id Bi ent WOE Ailes Ne vata Lal — 330* 300 7,724 97,578 
MorntrealeDetrortiien scissile cele cela ieitlee wieete bee amie ieee 588 280 18,401 146,846 
NONtreal=AIDANY VK! MAIN, vice b Riletatetn ee Halal at te Dirctate hota tolode ve 200 291 20,680 57,145 
Sioux Lookout-Reéed Lake Area i). io. soe ele els gunynss eves showers 320 142 83 ,406 22,890 
Cranberry Portage-Kissisemmg fo ice yee Stun atiole ave 45 122 36 ,338 7,250 
FROLOnto- But aloes see MCs NC Ree enue MLN UR ER 100 LSS. 27,909 LSe275 
Montreal-Saint: John, 4 3)./3)5.0.0 0. oe be ei pt elaveteletets; olatnvallaiateus — 601* 32 1,118 14,746 
Saintslobn-tialifax wea UE OV ON Cita oe ie 155 28 2,021 5,040 
Ottawa-Montreal-Saint\John f4/3)5.5/41) 31d Sa ee Oe eee ypel 24 3,161 11,424 
Oskelaneo-Chibougamaeei sf... aisle ciecconle o ce toate cil oleae 130 4 447 520 
MacKenzie River Service— 
FortiMeMurray<Bort i Srnrtinys 65:22) 5d) cielo side slate esiiote ave eal 26 
ROLtiomith- Hort eesOlueione sacle lava leforolaislocdealave onus ee tases 1,676 16 12,849 17,093 
Hort resolution-Mort Simpson sos 6... k ad wikvelesavoraiercla evautiee 10 
Fort Simpson-A la yilcenel edie iclelovs: a: Srsilaveteyenaieralece ere i teieralate 6 
SDSCIAM HUI ta ee ciation ery Trae R MALTA raVautatitiancla rai PAGINA come alia Pg — 14 918 1,672 
MOUS eye ee RLU a bite ta te eica. ear relte aha raster Ret EIDE nan 5,139 2162 430 , 636 490 ,640 


TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 


The above services are operated by commercial aviation com- 
panies under contract with the Post Office Department, and are the 
initial steps in the establishment of a great system of airways which 
will in time connect all parts of the Dominion. 


St. Hubert airport at Montreal is the terminal of the first 
international passenger freight and mail route between the United 
States and Canada, and the traffic returns of international business 
already indicate this airport being one of the most important on 
the continent. 


During 1929 the total aircraft operating to and from St. Hubert 
airport was 2,426, and revenue obtained from storage, etc., amounted 
to $9,999.15. In the same year 58 aircraft were imported and the 
value of aircraft and parts imported was $572,289. 


LICENSED CIVIL AERODROMES 


Public Airports 


Brandon, Man. Moncton, N.B. Stratford, Ont. 
Brantford, Ont. Montreal, P.Q. Sydney, N.S. 
Calgary, Alta. (La Salle) Toronto, Ont. 
Cap de la Madeleine, Montreal, P.Q. (De Lessepps) 
P.Q. (St. Hubert) Toronto, Ont. (Leaside) 
Edmonton, Alta. Montreal, P.Q. Trail, B.C. 
Fernie, B.C. (Cartierville) Vancouver, B.C. 
Fort William, Ont. Moose Jaw, Sask. Vegreville, Alta. 
Grand Forks, B.C. Ottawa, Ont. Walkerville, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. Quebec, P.Q. Winnipeg, Man. 
Kingston, Ont. Regina, Sask. (Stevenson) 
Kitchener, Ont. Rimouski, P.Q. Winnipeg, Man. 
London, Ont. Saskatoon, Sask. (West Can.) 
Medicine Hat, Alta. St. Catharines, Ont. Virden, Man. 


Public Airports Licensed for Customs 
Lethbridge, Alta. Moose Jaw, Sask. Walkerville, Ont. 


Montreal, P.Q. Regina, Sask. 
(St. Hubert) 


Auxiliary Aerodromes 
Digby, N.S. 
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Private Airports and Aerodromes 


Belleville, Ont. Regina, Sask. Winnipeg, Man. 
Chatham, Ont. Toronto, Ont. Woodstock, Ont. 
Longueuil, P.Q. Victoria, B.C. 


Private Seaplane Ports 


English Bay, B.C. Montreal, P.Q. Quebec, P.Q. (Sillery) 
Sioux Lookout, Ont. 


Public Seaplane Ports 


Kingston, Ont. St. Félicien, P.Q. Swanson Bay, B.C. 
Lake Waskesiu, Sask. Saint John, N.B. Toronto, Ont. 
Longueuil, P.Q. Sioux Lookout, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Public Seaplane Anchorages 


Emma Lake, Sask. Haileybury, Ont. Three Rivers, P.Q. 
Fredericton, N.B. Port Arthur, Ont. 


Public Seaplane Anchorages also Licensed for Customs 


Fredericton, N.B. Haileybury, Ont. 


Private Seaplane Anchorages 


Como, Ont. Montreal, P.Q. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Fort Francis, Ont. (Pointe aux Trembles) Sioux Lookout, Ont. 

Lac a la Tortue, P.Q. Oba Lake, Ont. Sudbury, Ont. 

Matapedia Lake, P.Q. Orient Bay, Ont. Temiscouata, P.Q. 

Minaki, Ont. Remi Lake, Ont. Timagami, Ont. 
Roberval, P.Q. 
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WATER-POWER RESOURCES OF CANADA 
1. WATER-POWER RESOURCES 


Canada is so richly endowed with water-power that practically 
every large industrial centre of the Dominion is now served with 
hydro-electric energy and has within easy transmission distance, 
ample reserves for many years to come. Over 95 per cent of the 
prime motive power of the central electric stations of Canada is 
hydro-electric and in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which 
have no indigenous coal supplies, water-power is the mainspring of 
industrial progress. 


The tabulation below gives a recent estimate of these resources. 


AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED WATER-POWER IN CANADA BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY 1, 1930 


Available 24-hour power at 
80 per cent efficiency 


Province —_—_———--- Turbine 
, At Ordinary At Ordinary Installation 
Minimum Six Months 
Flow Flow 
1 2 3 A 

HP. 13 te) H.P. 
British: Columbiags sca iis ais allel cele \ccsuaieie's 1,931,000 5,103,500 559 , 792 
Alberta esos Nee ee elena Dad lL. late: 390,000 1,049,500 70,532 
Saskatchewan sen wpe e iucsdve tee ats) are Ree ore, 542 ,000 1,082,000 35 
Manitobacwiue tc cil ca ress cert satan aisle ate 3,309,000 5,344,500 311,925 
Ontariot Wierd) Vawter Cees. Heels SRA R aN ee semis 5,330,000 6,940,000 1,952,055 
Quebech a eticse nists erties c eee S aveielsrelasies 8,459,000 13,064,000 2,595,430 
New Brunswick ve Wiiiaie rete s cieie aobelete ainkotals 68 ,600 169,100 112,631 
INovalScotiakin. amen iie wis sia el Maciel s ais 20,800 128,300 109,124 
Prince Edwardvisiand an, stone aoe ee 3,000 5,300 2,439 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 294 ,000 731,000 13,199 
Canadas oii 0 aire er Rea ME A RUIN bli DA. 20,347,400 33,617,200 STZ Os 


The figures in columns 2 and 3 in the above table represent 
24-hour power, and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of 
which the actual existent drop or the head of possible concentration 
is definitely known or at least well established. Innumerable rapids 
and falls of greater or less power capacity, which are not as yet 
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recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast 
and will only become available for tabulation as more detailed survey 
work is undertaken and completed. This is particularly true of the 
less explored northern districts. Nor is any consideration given to 
the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers and streams 
of gradual gradient where economic heads may be created by the 
construction of power dams, excepting only at points where definite 
studies have been carried out and the results made matters of 
record. 


The figures in column 4 represent the actual water wheels 
installed throughout the Dominion, but these figures should not be 
placed in direct comparison with the available power figures in 
columns 2 and 3 for the purpose of deducing therefrom the per- 
centage of the available water-power resources developed to date. 
The actual water wheel installation throughout the Dominion 
averages 30 per cent greater than corresponding maximum available 
power figures calculated as in column 3. The figures quoted above, 
therefore, indicate that the “at present recorded water-power 
resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation 
of about 43,700,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine instal- 
lation represents only about 13 per cent of the present recorded 
water-power resources. 


The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water- 
power possibilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analyses 
of the water-power resources of the provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia have disclosed most advantageous reservoir facili- 
ties for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that the two prov- 
inces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 
commercial horse-power. These figures provide for a diversity 
factor between installed power and consumers’ demands. 


Compared with other countries, Canada stands second only 
to the United States in turbine horse-power installation. Canada 
also stands second in turbine horse-power installation per capita, 
Norway alone being higher. On a per capita basis Canada has 
nearly five times the installation of the United States. 
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z 3 
MILLIONS OF HORSEPOWER 
Prepared by 


Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau 
Dept, of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada 


Water Powers -- 


AVAILABLE WATER POWER BY PROVINCES OA: Developed Sites 


(AT ORDINARY MINIMUM FLOW) $ Capscity'of Sites 

gue. : S 1,000 hyp. = 100,000 h: 

ris SS ee | : ig 100,000 hp. - 1,000,000 hip. Q 
MILLIONS OF “HORSEPOWER se Above 1,000,000 h.p 5 i ein O 
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WATER POWER RESOURCES IN CANADA 


Canada’s hydro-electric development has increased from 170,000 
h.p. in 1900 to 5,727,000 h.p. at the beginning of 1930. Between 
1922 and 1930, installations of over 2,700,000 h.p. were made, and 
current undertakings, when completed to their designed capacity, 
will involve a total added installation of upwards of 3,000,000 h.p. 
over figures quoted above. 


2. DEVELOPED WATER-POWER 


An analysis is made in the tabulation below of the distribution 
of developed water-power among central electric stations, pulp and 
paper mills and other industries. 


POTENTIAL AND ACTUAL HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN CANADA 


(January 1, 1930—in horse-power) 


Available Turbine Installations 
24 hours at 
80 per cent 
Province efficiency In central In pulp In other 
at ordinary electric and paper indus- Total 
minimum stations mills tries 
flow 
British: Colum biaqsc chet: ee eae ie el, Sucnnisiete 1,931,000 417 ,960 81,000 60 , 832 559,792 
AIDertae ec i ccc sis ok ple oe mertta re sieve ster ee 390,000 TOSSZON renee ee eee 212 70 ,532 
Saskatchewan 5-3)os sia ss ois cea a eens $42',,000) | istic oes Sree aa ahs Senne eens 35 35 
Manitoba’ cii-c.isc ap.c lac 2 Rete. Het Ne sialterdieh ate 3,309,000 SE SO ZS rs ie a va levetaca | acave ebavecsiere ie 311,925 
OREALIO DS bias. hele ed Sie oy te ee Reo a asics) so vone dante § ,330,000 1,616,773 240 ,880 94,402 | 1,952,055 
Oise bec. aie nek Fee Oe Ede estos oe aloha 8,459 ,000 2,238,525 221,160 135,745 | 2,595,430 
New Brunswick. sci. /4.4.0)-) sorte aig isle laheesiaka’s 68 ,600 83,910 19,778 8,943 112,631 
Noval Scotian mines i s.2e te see raeieiales ss elelaue 20,800 77,697 16,008 15,419 109,124 
Prince: Edward Island 02 oo eine cess eee a 3,000 SAGE eae ss 2,063 2,439 
Yukon and North West Territories............ 2Z94',O00 iota se ete leveterede [lattaveta) heel 5 13,199 13,199 
Ganadal. eb a ies aia cre atecets aio 20,347,400 4,817,486 578,826 330,850 | 5,727,162 


NOTE.—tThe entire electrical output of central electric stations is sold. Much of it is purchased by the 
pulp and paper and other industries to supplement the power generated in their own plants. 


The extent to which pulp and paper manufacturing is dependent 
on water-power is clearly shown by the figures above which indicate 
that over 10 per cent of the total developed power is installed by 
pulp and paper companies as against less than 6 per cent developed 
by all other industries other than central electric stations. 


The central electric station is the prime source of industrial 
power, and the development of this industry had has a marked 
effect on development within the industrial zones. 
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The principal companies or groups supplying hydro-electric 
power for industrial consumption are given below. 


Ontario— 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario operating the following 
systems— 
Niagara System. 
Georgian Bay System. 
Nipissing System. 
Central Ontario System. 
St. Lawrence System. 
Rideau System. 
Ottawa System. 
Thunder Bay System. 
Dominion Power and Transmission Co. 
Ottawa Electric Co. 
Great Lakes Power Co. 
Algoma District Power Co. 
Canada Northern Power Corp. 
International Nickel Co. 
Wahnapitae Power Co. 
Keewatin Power Co. 


Quebec— 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co. 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co. 
Southern Canada Power Co. 
Duke-Price Power Co. 
Gatineau Power Co. 


New Brunswick— 
New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. 
Maine and New Brunswick Electrical Power Co. 
St. John River Power Co. 


Nova Scotia— 
Nova Scotia Power Commission operating the following systems— 
St. Margaret Bay System. 
Mushamush System. 
Sheet Harbour System. 
Mersey River System. 
Tusket System. 


Manitoba— 
Manitoba Power Commission. 
Municipality of Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Electric Co. 
Manitoba Power Co. 
Northwestern Power Co. 


WATER POWER RESOURCES IN CANADA 


Saskatchewan— 
Churchill River Power Co. 


Alberta— 
Calgary Power Co. 


British Columbia— 
British Columbia Power Corp. 
West Kootenay Power and Light Co., 
East Kootenay Power Co., 


Hydro-electric Power in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


This industry is the largest individual consumer of industrial 
power. The industry has installed nearly 580,000 h.p. and purchases 
and additional 860,000 h.p. from central electric stations, more than 
90 per cent of the energy used in the industry being hydro-electric. 
There are 48 pulp and paper mills in Ontario operated by hydro- 
electric power, 53 in Quebec, 7 in British Columbia, 1 in Mani- 
toba, 6 in New Brunswick, and 6 in Nova Scotia. 


Hydro-electric Power in the Mineral Industry 


The mineral industry also is a large consumer of hydro-electric 
energy having about 100,000 h.p. installed and purchasing about 
380,000 h.p. from central electric stations. 

Notable among the hydro-electric installations in the mining 
industry are the power developments of the Granby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting and Power Co., Anyox, British Columbia, 13,200 
h.p., and the Britannia Mining and Smelting Company, British 
Columbia, 19,070 h.p. 


Current Development 


The rapid growth in water-power development over the past 
few years is being maintained and we may even look for an increase 
in the rate of development. The initial installations in connection 
with undertakings now under construction will add between 500,000 
and 600,000 h.p. to existing production, and the completion of these 
projects to their ultimate capacity will increase Canada’s total 
installation by over 2,500,000 h.p. 
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Among the large undertakings now in progress are the Beau- 
harnois development on the St. Lawrence River near Montreal, 
the Chats Falls development on the Ottawa River, the Chute-a- 
Caron development in the Lake St. John section of Quebec, the Slave 
Falls and Seven Sisters developments on the Winnipeg River, the 
Island Falls development on the Churchill River in Northern Saskat- 
chewan and the Stave River and Bridge River developments in 
British Columbia. 


Undeveloped Water Powers 


Present installation given above as 5,727,162 h.p. represents 
about 13 per cent of present recorded water-power resources, which 
provide for a possible installation of 43,700,000 h.p., which may be 
said to represent minimum water-power possibilities and which may 
be revised upward as study of the regulation of stream-flow is 
developed. 


This is a large reserve of undeveloped power and while many 
power sites are as yet remote from industrial centres, a great deal 
of power located reasonably close to large centres still awaits the call 
of industry. 


Huge reserves are available in British Columbia, such rivers 
as the Skeena, Nass, Bulkley, in the north, remaining undeveloped, 
while the potentialities of such unharnessed rivers as the Fraser, 
Columbia and their tributaries are reckoned in millions of horse- 
power; Alberta has power resources capable of yielding more than 
1,000,000 h.p. as has also Saskatchewan, while in Manitoba the un- 
developed power on the Nelson River alone approaches 4,000,000 
h.p. In Ontario the principal undeveloped water-power lies in the 
international section of the St. Lawrence River, and on the inter- 
provincial reach of the Ottawa River, though the great streams 
draining north to Hudson Bay have undeveloped sites of great 
future economic importance. Quebec has the greatest reserve of 
undeveloped power of any of the provinces, and although a great 
deal of this is in territory remote from present industrial areas, the 
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WATER POWER RESOURCES IN CANADA 


St. Lawrence River itself still has more than 2,000,000 h.p. of un- 
developed energy, a part of which is being taken up in current under- 


takings. 


In the Maritime Provinces, a large number of small power sites 


are still available for development. 


DEVELOPED WATER-POWERS IN CANADA 


Hydro-electric Stations serving Industrial Areas indicated on Plate 


No. Plant or System Owner 
PUAN VOX. Plant tape aeeteged sie <i ale & sche as Granby Cons. Min., Smelt. & Power 
Co., Ltd. 
OuWoodwortheuake Plants =). 454. cee. Power Corporation of Canada........ 
SuiOcean. WallsyPlantenie hs wks hcreca te ols Pacific Millstitd Spe re eeiniere eietare 
4 |Millstone River Plant.............. Nanaimo Elec. L., P. & Heat. Co., Ltd. 
@oal Creek Plant gt Biiude cyl ve he es sf ye en 
PuntledgeyRiveriPlant: crass ee: Canadian Collieries Ltd... seat) .0556 
5 iShuswap: Balls Planteyi:ic..02.1. 252 West Canadian Hydro-Elec. Corp..... 
6 |Barriére: Riveray ce. soe Sanne O. Municipality of Kamloops........... 
7 \Goldstream) Plant). 2am. 0 tage dake. British Columbia Power Corp., Ltd... 
Jordan Rivers Plants rae. oe - 4 Fiat 
8 |Coquitlam-Buntzen Plants.......... pe 7 
Stave Falls Plant... ..0. 0.000. cout z: a 
Alouette. Plantr 4%. seamen cere a i eas 
OuiPowell Riverzelant: perme oeriaeets <or Powell River ‘Consietdars)). sae 
0m|South) SlocanpPlantsss yee a5. eee West Kootenay Pwr. & Light Co., Ltd. 
Bonnington Falls Plants............ i « 
Bonnington Falls Plant............. Municipality of Nelson..........)..4. 
Pi BulliRivervPlantys.ye. gee eee East Kootenay Power Co., Ltd....... 
ISTkuRi ver lan tae sete senor ese Wy seats, ep he BAR 
12 Kananaskis Halls Plant)s900.). oe: Clagary Power, Commence cyatoneoe 
Horseshoe Falls Plant.............. SS ML MMR here es co nid ahawe™s 
Ghost'PalissPlantesy. se eae ste sace SOOTY (PR AM Abbey, SP a Lehi, § 
Eau Claire Plant eee a eis a ee Ot NGL Ee gh on gat G MA 
U3\1\Pointe Gu Bois Blantsye tek oak. Municipality of Winnipeg............ 
Pinawaublan tise ones coed ae Winnipeg Electric Co., Ltd.......... 
Great Falls’Plant.228) ok. os al es i Eel whesiaa x: cL 
14a iKenora-Plantsie aye ey. nee ee: Keewatin Power,Co., Ltd............ 


BERR Rony Ace arta Hydro-Elec. Power Comm. of Ont. ... 
16 |Fort Frances, Moose, Mill and Calm|Ontario and Minn. Power Co., Ltd... 
Lakes Plants. 


17 |\Kakabeka Falls Plant.........:.... Kaministiquia Power Co., Ltd........ 
TSnlNipigon: Planta see ae ee ee. Hydro-Elec. Power Comm. of Ont.... 
WoOsSanlt: Sten Marie Plant. o....... 0000. The Great Lakes Power Co., Ltd..... 
PighvKalissPlantceerercckise cea eee Algoma District Power Corp., Ltd.... 
2OaSmoky KallssPlanty.... oss. wane an Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., Ltd. 
21a Wawaitin Walls Plant. ..0. 6.5 sa08e" Canada Northern Power Corp., Ltd. 
Sandy: alle: Plants. 4.15 bhveus estou * 
Sturgeon Hallsselont. os. aan sce costs rs * 
Indian Chutes lant’. o:..4 ioe 2b &. s ff 
22 |Iroquois, Twin and Island Falls|Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ltd.... 
Plants. 
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DEVELOPED WATER-POWERS IN CANADA—Continued 


Plant or System 


ryder yP arse oi Vee we ihe i Aa me Sees 
one Sault Plant wy eye. Marans 
EspanolavPlantiy ac, aiaiemevalisieatus 
High Falls and Big Eddy Plants..... 


SOuUthURiver Plantcuce alee iene 
Sturgeon and Smoky Falls Plants.... 
Switepmeapids Plant sec vii yens ee 


Owner 


Canada Northern Power Corp., Ltd... 
66 (T9 


6c 6c 
66 ce 


Hydro-Elec. Power Comm. of Ont... i 
(T3 “ 


(v3 6c 


Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ltd... 

International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 

Hydro-Elec. Power Comm. of Ont.... 

Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ltd.... 

Municipality of Orillia............... 


Biow@hutevPlant 2 ouvir iraen oan Hydro-Elec. Power Comm. of Ont.... 
Wasdells Falls Plant..0)0) 00.0000... is i Ie 
Sout falls Plant. uw yuan ula ia . _ 
Trethewey Falls Plant.............. ne ft 
Panna ‘Chute Plant...) oe ik : 
Eugenia Falls Plant................ in % 
Central Ontario System Plants...... ‘i of Ree 
Peterborough Plant: yi) Wee, Peterborough Hydraulic Pwr. Co., Ltd. 
CampbellfordiPlanti) en. SVC IA RAIA | Municipality of Campbellford........ 
Niagaraiallsy Plant yaa ia a Canadian Niagara Power Co., Ltd.... 
De CewiFalisiPlantits Ween seinen Dominion Power and Trans. Co., Ltd. 
Niagarayitalls Plants.) aeiaw ane Hydro-Elec. Power Comm. of Ont.... 
WealthamibPlant cays ue e i lea yee Pembroke Elec. Light Co., Ltd....... 
IBSyson Plan bey ii icse aye Ui ia Gatineau/Power Co uJ aynaeaeee re aioe 
Bonnechére River Plants............ Municipality of Renfrew............. 
Calabogiei Plant.) ayaa en aie Hydro-Elec. Power Comm. of Ont.... 
GalettalPlantiye) uid Re aa ce ie APE 
High Falls and Carleton Place Plants ‘ ae bated 
Paugan Planting scci.td GuOneRN ten, ain Gatineau Power Co.................. 
ChelsealiPlant jinn ih. 1 Vieeiong. he BN Ly Afi li" bake cen ea Oa 
Marmversublame a) ua BEAM RN Aik!) ‘base eh a Ma een 
ChaudierevPlants))o. xt ee ee PN NM UR 
n Ottawa Electric Company........... 
Cedars! RapidsiFlantii sande Montreal Light, Heat & Power Cons. 
Somanewes Plantos i iiuwiuis Wee ian a wa 
Sts limothee Plant sain wea le Canadian Light and Power Co....... 
Chambly. Plan € yyy ie sien ene ete Montreal Light, Heat & Power Cons. 
Pacwne Wane oy Citta ya rf * 
Des Prairies River Plant............ Montreal Island Power Co........... 
St. Francois and Magog River Plants |Municipality of Sherbrooke.......... 
SherbrookeyPlant/qia yo a is Southern Canada Power Co., Ltd..... 
Drummondville Plant.............. 4 i A 
Hemmings Falls Plant............0. Mi oe aes 
Shawinigan Falls Plants............ Shawinigan Water and Power Co..... 
Grand-Mére Plant................. i i 
LaiGabelle Plants) 2p ala Waren Ys og 
St. NarcissesPlan tay sin in va North Shore-Power Cosas eee 
StvAlbanvPlantyt). ens a) Swen me PortneufiPower Co. taed oe ee oe 
St GabricliPlantie enna ainda Quebec/Power iCo.,. Ltd.ni-. shee, oe 
Montmorency River Plants.......... ADE RRM, het Be 
Chaudiére River Plant.............. SOAN Ty yess | bop MaRS Oh 
St: Féréol Plante yee Se ay SI es GUN ts airs et Ee 
St. Raphaél and Armagh Plants..... vu DR cys APPR 
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Installation 


5,340 
3,006 
13,200 
40,000 
3,600 
6,300 
7,000 
20,800 
50,400 


5,700 
23,790 
6,360 
6,200 
1,200 
5,400 
2,200 
1,550 
8,500 
57,980 
6,000 
3,370 
121,000 
45,000 
874,700 
3,600 
51,400 
1,700 
6,000 
1,400 
4,450 
204,000 
136,000 
96 ,000 
36,600 
13,100 
197,400 
16,050 
30,400 
21,600 
15,800 
52,800 
17,050 
4,050 
19,500 
33,600 
237,000 
176 ,000 
120,000 
22,400 
4,000 
3,000 
7,000 
4,800 
24,000 
4,900 


WATER POWER RESOURCES IN CANADA 


DEVELOPED WATER-POWERS IN CANADA—Continued 


No. Plant or System Owner Installation 
AG MetistRiver Plant... oc. c.s dere ees es Lower St. Lawrence Power Co., Ltd. . 3,700 
471\lle'Maligne Plant oni) iso fides «ails Duke-Price Power Co............... 495 ,000 

Riviére 4 Mars Plant............... Municipality of Bagotville........... 1,350 

Garneau Falls Plant...:............ Saguenay Electric Co. a0. sau. sales ant 3,500 

Chicoutimi River Plant............. La Société d’Eclairage et d’Energie 7,200 
Elec. de Saguenay. 

Shipshaw, Chicoutimi River and Au/Price Bros. & Co., Ltd............... 70,100 

Sable River Plants. 

HarHapriver!Plants. Wee ince tee Jk Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corp..... 2,100 

480) Grandi halls yPlant tin sar icaies aera aia os Bathurst Co etd aa ale watelals s 14,000 

49 |Aroostook Falls Plant.............. Maine and New Brunswick Electric 11,400 

Power Co., Ltd. 

GrandvnaliswPlantes.sacdecee es ae oe St. John River Power Co............ 60,000 

50) MusquashiPlan tii) 5) Wan deed habe er New Brunswick Electric Pwr. Comm.. 11,100 

51 |St. Margarets Bay Plants........... Nova Scotia Power Commission...... 15,820 

52 |East River Sheet Harbour Plants. ... by 4 wae i 11,840 

53) | Mersey River Plants oss eis cis esses: “ ene Nil\iseneee ca 31,050 

54 |Tusket River Plant................. ‘8 SE ee tt 3,000 

MOCAMIOL StAtIONS UStEGI neces cee) hc tes cee ita aide a ereatelere ote es 4,955,705 

Total Water Power Installation in Canada............... 0.20 cece eeees 5,727,162 


3. CONTROL OF HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


On account of the importance of water-power development as 
a factor in the national welfare, the administration of those water- 
powers which form part of the public domain has received careful 
attention on the part of the legislative bodies throughout Canada. 
In general it may be said that the right to develop a water-power of 
commercial value can be acquired only in the form of a lease or 
licence for a definite term of years, subject in some cases to renewal, 
with or without compensation when the term expires. There are 
some exceptions to this rule; in Prince Edward Island where the 
power sites are of small extent and all in private ownership, they 
may be acquired outright by purchase of the riparian land, and in 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario also small sites may similarly 
be acquired by purchase; but in Quebec it is in all cases desirable 
if not essential, to obtain a confirmatory grant from the provincial 
Government and in Ontario all works in water require the approval 
of the Government authorities while in New Brunswick dams require 
a corresponding approval. 
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The term of a water-power licence varies according to the 
conditions attaching to the particular site and the practice of the 
province in which it is situated. In Nova Scotia it is from 10 to 50 
years and the original grantee is given the preference in any renewal 
which is permitted. In Quebec, from 20 to 99 years, 75 being 
the most usual term. Generally there is no right of renewal and no 
provision for compensation at the end of the term. In Ontario, 20 
years with a right to two further terms of 10 years each, compensa- 
tion being determined by the Government and approved by the 
Legislative Assembly. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
50 years is the maximum term, subject to renewal under the regula- 
tions in force at that time. The development may be taken over by 
the Crown at any time after 30 years of the licence term has expired; 
and in all cases when the licence expires or is terminated, compen- 
sation suitable to the conditions is provided. In British Columbia 
the maximum term is also 50 years at present without provision for 
renewal or compensation. 

There are some further requirements controlling hydro-electric 
development. All proposed works in navigable waters which may 
effect navigation require the prior approval of the federal Govern- 
ment. As lumbering is carried on along many of the larger rivers, 
power development must be conducted without undue interference 
with floating rights, and in general it may be said that the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of all such projects is in 
Canada subject to governmental approval and supervision. In 
each province there is a Public Utility Commission for the regula- 
tion of rates and services and with general control of the operations 
of hydro-electric undertakings in the public utility field. 


Applications for water-power rights or for information as to 
conditions of acquiring and using such rights should be addressed 
to the following administrative officers of the Dominion and pro- 
vincial Governments :— 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories: The Director of Water Power, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Province of British Columbia: The Comptroller of Water Rights, Department 
of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 
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Province of Alberta: The Acting Deputy Minister, Department of Railways 
and Telephones, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Province of Saskatchewan: The Deputy Minister, Department of Natural Re- 
sources, Regina, Sask. 


Province of Manitoba: The Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man. 


Province of Ontario: The Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Province of Quebec: The Chief Engineer, Hydraulic Service, Department of 
Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que. 


Province of New Brunswick: The Chairman of the New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission, Saint John, N.B. 


Province of Nova Scotia: The Chairman of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Province of Prince Edward Island: The Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. 


For general information regarding the water-powers of the 
Dominion, application should be made to the Director of Water 
Power, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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FUEL RESOURCES OF CANADA 


The important fuel resources of Canada may be summarized 
as follows :— 


Coal and Coke. 
Natural Gas. 


Crude Oil. 
1. COAL AND COKE 


Coal 


The main coal fields may be grouped into three general sec- 
tions :— 

The Maritime Provinces Section (Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick). 

Western Interior Section (Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 

Alberta). 

British Columbia Section. 

In addition large coal fields exist in the Northwest Territories, 
Yukon, and the Arctic Islands, which have not been delimited, and 
the reserves of which are not known or can be estimated only approxi- 
mately. The Ontario Government is working on the development of 
a lignite field, the economic importance of which may prove to be 
considerable. 


a 


COAL RESOURCES OF CANADA BY PROVINCES 
(In Metric Tons of 2,204 lbs.) 


Actual reserve Probable reserve 
Calculations based on actual 3 6 Total 
Canada thickness and extent Approximate estimate Thousands of 
ee ——. tons 
Area Thousands of Area Thousands of 
square miles tons square miles tons 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
SECTION— 
Nova Scotiaiae. sarsciemeoe ne: 174-31 2,188,151 346°5 7,530,817 9,718 ,968 
INGw Bruns Wick {emi me ee eset no ait aie ethene [lehalo, dulist ciclcte Ave ris 121-0 151,000 151,000 
WESTERN INTERIOR 
SECTION— 
OMGATION «co Siccarasiare Smee Rens neLicvelalsvals: <geuate cee [la aite: o/ ora" a Rites auerers 10:0 25,000 160,000 
BHT S YR fo] 012 Ry cies B' GAE oy AS Oty of higcics RA EMOReL ONCE RCI DH | REE NL Are dE 48-0 160,000 160,000 
Saskatchewan swine. sees ee 306-0 2,412,000 13,100-0 57,400,000 59,812,000 
Alberta te siihii enon: a 25 ,300-0 386,392,300 56,578:-0 686,254,600 | 1,072,647 ,400 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SECTION— 
BritishiGolumbia 7.35... aco ce: 439-0 23,831,242 5 ,606-0 52,203,700 76,034,942 
ITZ ie chee nega) dere neem eneeeh ac alliniyans, ec aieEsuaia, «atte Wateset suse iefeyh fede sews 2,840-0 4,940,000 4,940 ,000 
WorthwestiPernitonesnmrr coolionauea o conuaret | scree» cletogeveniy <5 300-0 4,800,000 4,800 ,000 
AECLIGHGIGNGS Pie eee ternal bce e Rave coals Ollie Aventis, ohelerarelereis 6,000-0 6,000,000 6,000,000 
Motali,.,.4, ars svdearniucdoteres 26,219-31 414,804,193 84,949 °5 819,465,117 | 1,234,269,310 


=rom The Coal Resources of the World, published by the Twelfth International Geological Congress, 1913. 
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Maritime Provinces Section 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The production of coal in 1929 was 7,056,133 tons. Of this 
the Sydney field contributed 5,380,652 tons, the Cumberland field 
795,714 tons, the Pictou field 722,297 tons, and the Inverness field 
157,470 tons. 

The coals of Nova Scotia are bituminous (high volatile), with 
high calorific value, low moisture and ash content. ‘They possess 
coking properties and are suitable for all general purposes, viz., 
steam raising, metallurgical by-product coking and gas. Sydney 
coals are slightly lower in ash content than the Pictou coals, 
but they have a higher sulphur content. The Cumberland coal is 
low in sulphur and is cleaner than the Sydney coals. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The production of coal in 1929 was 218,706 tons compared with 
207,738 tons in 1928. 

The domestic output has been for years derived almost entirely 
from the Minto area, located near the head of Grand Lake. 

Minto coal is an average bituminous coal, low in moisture, 
fairly high in calorific value, and possessing good coking properties. 
From the point of view of handling, friability, and the extent of fines, 
it is inferior to the better grades of coal of Nova Scotia. The screened 
lump coal, however, mades a good steam coal. 


Western Interior Section 


ONTARIO 


Lignite has been long known to occur in the Moose River basin 
but it was not until drilling was commenced at Blacksmith Rapids 
on the Abitibi River in June, 1929, that a seam of economic thickness 
and extent was found. Since then approximately 34 square miles in 
this locality have been proved to be underlain by a lignite seam, 
which averages between 20 and 25 feet in thickness, giving an 
approximate content of 100,000,000 tons. According to analyses, 
especially on the air dried and dry basis, it is very similar to that of 
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the Estevan field of southern Saskatchewan, although it differs 
materially in appearance. Owing to its high moisture content, how- 
ever, it will not be practicable to ship it any great distance in the 
raw state. 


MANITOBA 


The coal occurrences are limited to Turtle Mountain in the 
southwestern part of the province. The coal is a high moisture 
lignite and there is no present production. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The output from Saskatchewan coal mines in 1929 was 580,189 
tons, being not only a 23 per cent increase over the previous year, 
but a new high record for the province. Q 

Although lignite occurs in the Cypress Hills, Willowbunch- 
Wood Mountain and the western part of the province, over 95 per 
cent of the production comes from the Estevan area in the southeast 
corner of the province. 

These low grade lignites are used locally for industrial and 
domestic purposes in Saskatchewan and find a considerable market 
in Manitoba. When they are used for industrial purposes specially 
designed burning equipment is usually employed. A recent develop- 
ment was the commencement of open-pit mining on a large scale by a 
company operating in the Estevan area. 

Carbonized lignite briquettes have been manufactured since 
1929 by a plant operating near Bienfait. The briquettes are marketed 
locally and in Manitoba. 


ALBERTA 


This province contains 87 per cent of the coal resources of 
Canada and 14 per cent of the coal resources of the world. In 1929, 
the production amounted to 7,150,693 tons. 

The Alberta coals occur in three horizons of the Cretaceous 
rocks: the Kootenay, the Belly River and the Edmonton. 

Coal fields in the Kootenay formation are found in the foothills 
on the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, and extend from near 
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the international boundary northward to beyond Smoky River. The 
principal districts carrying on coal mining are Crowsnest, Cascade, 
Nordegg, and Mountain Park. 

The coal deposits of the Belly River series are found in the foot- 
hills of western Alberta and in south-central Alberta. The most 
productive areas are Lethbridge in the south, and Saunders Creek 
and Coalspur west of Edmonton. 

The coal fields of the Edmonton series are found in east-central 
Alberta. The areas of greatest production are Drumheller, Edmon- 
ton, Pembina, Tofield, and Carbon. 

The coals of the Kootenay series range in rank from bituminous 
to anthracite; those of the Belly River series are largely sub-bitumin- 
ous; and those of the Edmonton series rank as sub-bituminous and 
lignite. | 

The production of coal by ranks in 1929 was as follows: bitumin- 
ous—3,094,147 tons, sub-bituminous—668,702 tons, and lignite— 
3,387,844 tons. 

British Columbia Section 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The coal output of British Columbia in 1929 amounted to 
2,490,378 tons. Of this tonnage Vancouver Island mines contributed 
1,254,772 tons, Crowsnest district 962,552 tons, and the inland 
district 273,054 tons. 

The chief coal-mining centres are Nanaimo and Comox, on 
Vancouver Island; Crowsnest Pass district, in the southeast corner 
of the province; Nicola-Princeton, in the southern interior. There 
are numerous undeveloped coal areas throughout the province, the 
most important being the Peace River field located just west of the 
Alberta boundary, the Groundhog area on the Skeena River, north 
of Hazelton, the Telkwa Valley (partially developed) in the northern 
part of the province, and those of Queen Charlotte Islands. 

The coal mined in British Columbia ranks as bituminous, sub- 
bituminous and lignite. Anthracite occurs in small amounts on 
Graham Island, and possibly locally in the Groundhog area. The 
bituminous coals are suitable for household purposes, steam plants, 
and the manufacture of coke. 


_ FUEL RESOURCES OF CANADA 


Industrial Coal Situation in Canada 


From the above very general discussion of Canadian coal 
resources it will be apparent that Canada has an abundance of coal 
for industrial purposes, sufficient for many centuries of intense 
industrial effort. The coal areas, however, are located in the eastern 
and western sections of the Dominion, whereas the most populous 
and highly industrialized sections—the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
zone—is barren of high grade coal. 

The manufacturing areas of Quebec are supplied with coal 
principally from the Maritime Provinces and the United States, 
supplemented by a small tonnage from Great Britain. 

Most of the importations of industrial coal for such large con- 
suming centres as Toronto and Hamilton are brought from the 
United States coal fields by rail, although considerable quantities are 
imported via American lake ports for water shipment to these 
Canadian ports. 

Nova Scotia coal for ordinary steam-raising purposes can com- 
pete at Montreal and the lower St. Lawrence section with American 
coal, but for the manufacture of coke, selected coals from the United 
States are heavy competitors. 

There is a large potential market for Alberta and Saskatchewan 
industrial coal in Manitoba—the Winnipeg steam market alone is 
estimated at some 400,000 tons annually. Due, however, to lower 
mining costs and cheap transportation via the Great Lakes, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia coals still have the advantage in price 
competition. In the Winnipeg area cheap hydro-electric energy is a 
heavy competitor for power purposes. 

Saskatchewan can be divided into three coal marketing zones. 
In the southern portion of the province is a zone in the vicinity of the 
lignite mines, where lignite is practically the only coal used. In 
the western and northern portions of the province, Alberta coals 
hold the market. In the eastern area Saskatchewan and Alberta 
coals are sold. 

At present approximately 45 per cent of the total tonnage of 
coal mined in British Columbia is consumed by the railroads. In 
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the export business British Columbia enjoys a larger trade than the 
other coal producing provinces. In 1929, 14 per cent of the total 
production was exported. 

Unfortunately the use of coal in the province has not kept pace 
with the expansion of general industries. This is due to a large extent 
to the use of fuel-oil and the steadily increasing amount of power 
produced from hydro-electric development. 


Coke 


The production of oven coke (gas-house coke excluded) in 1929 
amounted to 2,410,790 tons, representing an increase of over 100 
per cent in the last five years. Coke oven plants are located at Sydney 
and Halifax, Nova Scotia, at Montreal, and Quebec city, Quebec, 
at Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie in Ontario, at Winnipeg in Mani- 
toba, and at Fernie and Anyox in British Columbia. 


Tariff 
Under the existing tariff the import duties on coal are:— 
Bituminous—British preferential, 35 cents per ton, intermediate, 
45 cents per ton, and general, 50 cents per ton. 
Coke and Anthracite—Free. 


Ninety-nine per cent drawback on bituminous coal entering 
Canada for use in by-product recovery coke ovens. 


Ninety-nine per cent drawback on bituminous coal entering 
Canada for the production of coke for use in the smelting 
of metals from ores and in the melting of metals. 


Ninety-nine per cent drawback when pulverized by proprietors 
of rolling mills for heating iron or steel for use only in the 
production of rolled iron or steel at their rolling mills. 

These drawbacks are subject to exceptions in certain instances 

and more specific information can be secured from the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa. 
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2. COAL FREIGHT RATES 


IN FORCE OCTOBER, 1928 


COMPILED WITH THE CO-OPERATION Oriole NATIONAL AND CANADIAN PACIFIC 


U.S.A. COAL FIELDS (BITUMINOUS) 
PITTSBURGH TO 


Hawkesbury........... A ae 


Huntington.... 
Kingston....... 
Tondon.. ves ei 


PST Sve cucs er ait cvhere eis tet cuelieiareiall as 


Biawikkesburye iota iilclet deore'ie ols le fol ates arte 
BVUNEINSCOMIO SG cleraislerstole tess oa seuels 
FEAR SECON Hels Khe osteliols f= letetelie/ctelereial s i atate 
London........ steteretatehevels : 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO COAL TO BUFFALO, DETROIT, AND CANADIAN POINTS 


Miles 
390 $3.74 
174 2.24 
350 3.74 
a5 3 64 
230 3.14 
490 4.45 
380 4.38 
405 4.04 
390 3.64 


Qetawa rece ieistehalel ets a aieneveyelaihonelels 


Shawinigan Falls 


Toronto. . 


GREENSBURG TO 


Miles 

499 $3.74 
270 2.24 
450 3.74 
318 2.60 
440 3.64 
349 3.14 
693 4.20 
504 4.10 
549 4.04 
425 3.64 


CONNELSVILLE, PA., TO 


ey 


Miles 
325 $2.39 
373 2.60 
936 5.21 
765 4.23 
431 39 


Miles 
561 $4.01 
759 6.57 
492 3.92 
531 4.10 
388 4.27 
507 ae 


Ottawa... 


Quebec... 


ee ee oe ery 


ee ee ee ey 


ee 


ee ear 


Shawinigan ja cae wean a Teal 


Toronto... 
Windsor. . 


Quebec... 


Toronto.. 


es 


ey 


BELLAIRE, OHIO, TO 


ee ee ce ee ere re 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL FIELDS TO U.S. AND CANADIAN POINTS 
BLUEFIELD TO 


BBUF alo ri eratetatelial Sisto te larel ate alate ve ‘ovleitaitete kako 
Detroit sy.) Ssaiesisiieny accor Hee Beles clot p 
Ousbeess. coe ee ke « 
Montrealiiicg jois utes a nielavcreie satan is teeters 
Toronto eels eis isi E hleieveevensrellerarelel ts 
Blarriltame yok aie. as cave lela ells orate a ais 
Wind sorte cele ciel ciniete cre eveleceteisielotlales 
Montreal........ esinlerelel el ets 
Cochrane ao. s.da/claaiaists shelchelelsisseiotonstaie 
Cornea il ese. sal elsl aerveie scatate alls tal alla evan 
FLAW KEsDURy o.5 oils elas beaplalelotonons «wie levers hy 
WSIS SCONE So cic «sien cia pious: sreteiela cheveun ae 
North Bayo (can asisc caterer ese ies cle 
OCtaWa garces velegisicteiale cre aele nt aiaele + gic 
WHEELING TO 

Miles 
Buffalo.) epee << 336 
Detror€ ese as NA 361 
Hamilton........ 404 
Ouebee sis: cai 947 
Montreal......... 776 
PEOPONCO Saale ccs. o> 442 
Windsor..... stays, 363 


WHWARAWNHN 


Detrost . ee. isles 


Toronto 
Windsor 


386 
320 


wn 


WWAhWUNWWALW 


CHARLESTON TO 


$3.48 Buffalo. nase ese 
2.85 Detroit yh! eieies 
4.25 Quebec........ ane 
6.85 Montreal........ 
5:75 FE OFOBLO sw bic tats esis 
4.25 Hamilton........ 
3°55 Windsor......... 
Sao 


WHhPhUNWWARW 


NWWPhOANN 


PPARAWN 
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WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY AND mots bed ee COAL FOR SHIPMENT UP THE GREAT 


New River, Pocahontas, etc., to Toledo and Sandusky...............0-ccesecereces wlavaralare wapainre/auerere $ 2.06 
Kanawha, Logan and Kentucky to Toledojand /Sanduskyawrs oj aics = c'iwicialet « viele ee te sleleiels olelelersie siete 1.81 
Pittsburehttoiloledovand' Sandusky o1 fea ore ecneinte porches tata teenie che ovasateteriste ets oveVerenavehere lelereierscetere coe 1.46 
WEST VIRGINIA COAL FIELDS AND KENTUCKY COAL FIELDS TO HAMPTON ROADS 
New River, Pocahontas, etc., to Hampton’ Roads (Tidewatér) 5.0.2.0... sccm c rere c cress sssecese 2225 
Kanawhaand ilogan.etcy, to/ Hampton | Roads icin.) ssa lates ivce.s'p oie pv elelnie a evelersiel a ereiels atsltalralatenensio Me 2.34 
Kentucky Division to Hampton Roads................... Pe Cet Aehs si serellshslaushels MAE AERA njele vale) chersteln eistalels! 2.43 
CURRENT OCEAN RATES BY CHARTERED VESSELS 
HamptoneRoads to New Mork ys 5 iss esl ereneuls chant eae sosbere tees Rea Ta EL Neiaicoo,Sc stats, of aia We ahs ale atalleyersroers eae oieiets $" ..0..75 
Hamptonproadsito: New rengland use an is apt asita oicia setae Rmmertetelchasayel aisle si nivale. si acatitevateeetore tena cateta:te emie rere 0.85 
Hamptonbkeoads to Montreal,-1 619 milesi tie es cncss ote os elotnenel ere sicnoles. «sss < p'alvieie sa astern sreleteuieie, © 0.90— 1.10 
Swansé¢al toot, ea wrence Ports). .)././. ak sect) ereinntienaneas ovale (elte ote PeRth eee avcleremele, 910. > ils. o.s, oye ecatensimiener arelersr etete 1.50— 2.50 
MARITIME PROVINCES COAL FIELDS TO ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 
Miles Miles 
Maccan TOLOVEDEG Ak isiisiovsiaseiiete besa 547 $2.30 Maccan to Montrealo os se sanients 670 $3.10 
Springhill His ORY ol eset A a BO 538 2.30 Springhill o 661 3.10 
Westville OSs Ay ha whale eile axel e ees 627 2.60 Westville uy 
Thorburn SSN Vis Sia be waa bia «eae 635 2.60 Thorburn C3 
Point Tupper SEM Mit ve avier’ere: see) ete tes cue al 8 721 3.20 Point Tupper “ 
Sydney AGMA Rr) Cir vance itt (iiiage ge 823 3.20 Sydney se 
Minto SE MEUM yeguetstte & ele etoveoetee 406 3.50 Minto <e 
Miles 

Maccan tO Octawals es c.. svacusisaatebats 786 $4.40 Maccan to Toronto 
Springhill Sprite vee yavet aes Rail Sane 775 4.40 Springhill § 
Westville SF eu Ulta eic Dea laren latyaa ties 885 4.60 Westville ss 
Thorburn SFC AMY MEIN Gey scatter ahaltatte (tee 893 4.60 Thorburn Ww 
Point Tupper Seay astevien ey miieys ce tee-iy a bsie 978 5.10 Point Tupper “ 
Sydney SETA rashes colederoue'atenehcie 1,080 5.10 dyney s 
Minto SEAN Weta (wu ballet alle tale cols 603 3.10 Minto « 

Maccan ‘to Hamilton 336 ic jis cic a sauatthe erie ie cian es Ree usestitee etszetena\s a ldunia (ole, agai orate ferSbeters 1,043: ($6,120 

Springhill TBD dg SEARS AL ERO det attetel en MEET SlaMe Siok te ote dae anne 1,034 6.10 

Westville Signe (items oi) SVALey MAL g Pat DS TE cate Mee eNerams fa vette tus cca cat ata cures onetehs 1,142 6.30 

Thorburn SAIN) arti fast AratPNUR Me Yel a's ots cak Ss esas ves dun etre Mabon atlel chia @ abate tia BITE fata aa ete 1,150 6.30 

Point sPup oer le Ped Un We ois bateuee ne era earns teams ite ietteia tebe abeveties! @tbobet sg 1,235 6.80 

Sydney FEMUR HELTER Ay atau, Gastione Cle te raha Otaieretetsherereiatete nies iat ve ce aferdls dares ood 6.80 

Minto CAMARO a OSES mine CGR SEES, «5. dus cy co toed Coch PERE eRe RENEE Tint 872 4.80 

ALBERTA COAL FIELDS TO POINTS IN ONTARIO 
Miles , Miles 
Brazeau to'Cochraneé.: 6 6.665 000606 1,749 $10.60 Brazeau to North Bay............. 1,987 $11.70 
Heatburg COUNTS hi Wa Pat gee Seal oe Meret 1,602 10.00 Heatburg $5 ed teed ti ee oe A ee 1,841 11.10 
Coalspur SE PMN NTS: Mie cis fonss a lalere ens 1,731") 10830 Coalspur EUAN wa vib thiols ok f res Ad 1,980 11 40 
Miles Miles 
Brazeatt toa OrontOse ss .ccscr ous ipo. 2,281 $13.50 Evansburg to Cochrane............ 1,634 $10.10 
Heatburg Sieh Adare satel cake 1S saatenrenelerts ce cael teks 2 135i i290 Tofield ss AMS rice es) 9.60 
Coalspur UNAM CD ee al Re At 2964" 13"20 Beynon Se ets titan naar ae 1,574 9.80 
Miles 

Evansburgito North! Bay. oc iets eae reie cities erate tetas, hottie i's eee Ausce oele olereate 1,873 $11.20 

Tofield MMMM TT LOE RUBIO NSE RS Ge feo) LEREL OI OR MRR PRONE FA Pt 5 1,763 10.70 

Beynon... SE a | th A Aleta a Selo MR A RN OBS as le fatotas'l/o) «i 2 <itcrevevens Meet 1,813. 10.90 


EVANSBURG TO TORONTO, 2,167 MILES, $13.00. TOFIELD TO TORONTO, 2,061 MILES, $12.50 
BEYNON TO TORONTO, 2,107 MILES, $12.70. 


Miles Miles 
Blairmore to White River........ 1,511 $ 9.20+$1.50 car Lethbridge to White River .. 1,427 $8.90 
Blairmore to Sudbury............ 1,813 10.50 BY Lethbridge to Sudbury...... 1,730 10.20 
Blairmore-to Toronto, . 6 223 4. os 2,073 12.70 as Lethbridge to Toronto ..... . 1,989 12.40 
Drumheller to White River....... 1,545 9.20 Drumheller to Sudbury...... 1,847 10.50 
Miles Miles 
Medicine Hat to White River......... 1,326 $8.60 Canmore to White River........... 1,561 $9.40 
Medicine Hat to Sudbury............ 1,628 9.90 Canmore to Sudbury.......3....... 1,863 10.70 
Medicine Hat to Toronto...... See a Seo kz 0 Canmore! to: Toronto... .. os sus as ss 2,123 12.90 
Drumheller to Toronto...........+ 2,107 12.70 
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BITUMINOUS COAL FROM MONTREAL 


Miles Miles 
Cochrane? ee iaiocc tunes ences eon 611 $4.00 GOLOTEO Lis ty ote biota vi hate cael dia loherele 334 $2.90 
Gormwall ard secrsioeloocel chu eves hanes eas Wl bah 68 1.00 nf Dikoay cobb oC GL SUTAN Phe, CREB Coa ee Ices ey 601 4.38 
Bawkesburyiic.(ancnteisiatkers state atoaete 78 1.00 ACCOM Vale cys Nolerele te alae latte) sishers ahelels 54 1.00 
TRAN ISCOW Se ce oe at ae tae a ey oak, 5B AG 1.50 Drummond ville .25 5 o:ecc Asus) 8 ave Sis 65 1.20 
North! Bay 5.) 3.0 erga cae hides 340 2.90 SE PIONS fe sla ab kate oicie «bayside eres 28 0.90 
QECAWAE Mice has Salata attest eee a8 116 1,30 SHELProoke mecca ee wafers 101 1.30 
ROMEO WS Mieke Fs age opel eta ei A elis Mas ab preudh Sisuare 171 2.00 Malleviela iii ius eacametts 43 1.00 
U.S.A. ANTHRACITE 
SCRANTON, LEHIGH, WYOMING MINES TO 
Egg, stove, Buckwheat Smaller 
Miles nut Pea No. 1 sizes 

Montrealics ianiicn << aattd oa tea oa tthe Sele silaintele «: bis'ls «slaiilate 405 $4.42 $4.06 $3.73 $3.06 
OtREAWa Mac caicclews aie etereteloneimettere sel aie ec cclercicinis| sis! ciwleeenes 6 439 4.67 4.31 3.91 3.23 
QOUSDe Chia sitaatete coteiatn eletsinge rare seuetelecd ate: <icheusiels elelessiacears 575 4.93 4.67 4.55 Sw if 


A Miles sizes sizes 
ESE alo yh PE ate ct ctate Png VaR Se TC aT eS TE when So's Tare a le wh aiaien's vp sited allele taretatelotanal ener a: oleteharaters $2.93 $2.48 
IWATCEORES Garey oie zy ysrancroene ete states hoi 8 Ate ai escsalal a vestalinse apie. ost eiisuie to enroll pi oculios eal gue otereretsuel sia 622 4.54 4.09 
TF OMAOD varices cheres sales SES Manet oor oe sel oy eae ee a hich oe auN tos busier oe: Mtign y comel atist, or eliel whale la ate! opatarer eveieieuehe 510 4 40 3.95 
FRA TG OR Ya ag etaa abe leeet o: adetel o's |e atetelsiaiele leaiete apesaie sivvece ats lale ei d:\eileh a, a shia olaeabayaveravelaraiael'e 430 3.87 3.42 
PR OLORIEO)-reisie atersuehetes sts MtcteTst Nea Ciel ef eiatnle eters ar eralelehele: cls\evaleve.ale a e:1c ols (e'e)e'slehay alate cere ar ernie 470 4 08 S63 
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3. NATURAL GAS 


Canada has a relatively small share of the great resources of 
natural gas on the North American continent, the greater part of 
which is found in the West. Natural gas is found in commercial 
quantities in New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta. 


New Brunswick 


The only field in New Brunswick is the Stony Creek field, 
a small area covering about 20 square miles, 9 miles from 
Moncton, where 80 wells have been drilled. This field has been so 
systematically tested and developed that borings for a number of 
years have been confined to the deepening of old wells in order to 
reach the proven lower gas-bearing horizons. 


The gas which is free from sulphur, of high heating value and a 
very cheap source of power to industrial concerns (approximately 
50 cents per thousand cubic feet), is disposed of in Moncton, Hills- 
borough and vicinity. 


Is 
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Ontario 


Natural gas is found in commercial quantities in the south- 
western part of the province, the chief gas fields at present being in 
Lambton, Kent, Norfolk, Haldimand and Welland Counties. 


The peak of production was reached in 1917 when over 19,000,- 
000 thousand cubic feet were produced. In later years the production 
has diminished and the declining supply has called for stringent 
measures of conservation by the provincial Government. 


The production and distribution of gas is controlled mainly by 
three companies: the Union Natural Gas Company, in Lambton, 
Kent and Essex Counties; the Dominion Gas Company, in Kent, 
Norfolk and Haldimand Counties; and the Provincial Natural Gas 
Company, in Welland and Haldimand Counties. 


The price of gas ranges from approximately 50 to 80 cents per 
thousand cubic feet in the largest producing field—Tilbury in Kent 
county. 


The heat value is approximately 1,050 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot. 


Alberta 


The province of Alberta has the largest production of natural 
gas, as well as the greatest potential supply in Canada. Owing to 
the great activity in drilling for oil during the past decade, particu- 
larly in the Turner Valley field and in the Wainwright field, large 
flows of natural gas have been opened up, presenting the problem of 
economic utilization. 


The principal producing fields are the Turner Valley field 
(about 35 miles south-west of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Bow Island 
(about 40 miles west of Medicine Hat), Viking-Wainwright field 
(about 80 miles south-east of Edmonton), and the Foremost field 
(about 6 miles south and west of the town of Foremost). 


Flows of gas have also been developed at Many Islands Lake, 
Sweet Grass, Cypress Hills, Irma, Ribstone, Pelican Rapids, Peace 
River, and Pouce Coupé, but have not as yet been utilized com- 


mercially. 
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Medicine Hat 


The proved gas area in the vicinity of Medicine Hat covers 
about 40 or 50 square miles and it is believed that future drilling 
may open up wells to the northeast of this area. 

Gas from the wells is used for domestic and industrial con- 
sumption in Medicine Hat. It sells for 25 cents per thousand cubic 
feet for domestic use, and from 3 to 64 cents for industrial purposes. 
In view of its cheapness, many industrial concerns in Medicine 
Hat and Redcliff use it as fuel. In fact, the cheap rate for gas 
has been an important factor in attracting industries to this area. 
The heat value is about 1,050 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot. 


Bow Island 


In 1912, the Canadian Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and 
Power Company, Limited, was organized to develop this field and 
to supply gas by pipe-line to Calgary and other towns and cities in 
southern Alberta. Owing to the falling off in pressure and volume 
of the field, the company has brought in several large producers in 
the Foremost field which is connected to the above pipe-line at 
Burdett. 

The gas sells in Calgary for 33-9 cents per thousand cubic feet 
for domestic use, 29-4 cents for commercial, and 17-2 cents for 
industrial purposes. 

The average heating value of the gas ranges from 985 B.T.U.’s 
per cubic foot in the Bow Island field to 1,000 in the Foremost 
field. 


Turner Valley 


In view of the activity in drilling for oil in this field, large flows 
of natural gas have been opened up. At the present not less than 
200,000 thousand cubic feet of natural gas is wasted every 24 hours. 

The Royalite Oil Company, Limited, operates a number of wells 
in this field, some of which produce crude oil and gas. The gas from 
these wells is a wet gas (yielding in some instances a gallon of gaso- 
line per 1,000 cubic feet) and contains hydrogen sulphide in sufficient 
quantity to prevent it being used prior to treatment for domestic 
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purposes. As this line is connected with the main pipe-line from 
the Bow Island field, the rates for gas are, no doubt, the same as 
given for the latter field. 

The heating value of the gas is approximately 1,130 B.T.U.’s 
per cubic foot of gas. 

Viking Field 

An extensive gas field has been developed over a large area 
lying between Viking and Birch Lake. The Northwestern Utilities, 
Limited, of Edmonton, have completed around twenty wells with 
large open flow capacities. These supplies could easily be increased 
by the flow of gas available from other wells drilled in the district. 
The above company has installed a pipe-line from the field to 
Edmonton. Small towns along the line are also supplied with gas. 

Average price obtained for domestic use is 42 cents per thousand 
cubic feet, for commercial use 35-2 cents, and for industrial pur- 
poses, 30-3 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

The heating value of the gas is around 980 B.T.U.’s per cubic 
foot. 

4, PETROLEUM 

For years Canada has been actively seeking for and testing likely 
petroliferous formations, and the results of the efforts have been 
encouraging. That there are extensive petroleum resources is 
admitted, but a very considerable portion of them cannot at present 
be developed. Canada’s oil production at present is obtained from 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta. 


New Brunswick 
The oil producing area in New Brunswick is confined to a 
tract of about 8 square miles in Albert County—Stony Creek oil 
and gas fields. The present output is small. 


Ontario 
The first oil well drilled on the North American continent was 
in the southwestern peninsula of Ontario. For many years, this 
was the chief oil-producing centre in Canada. In 1925, however, it 
was passed by the Turner Valley oil field. 
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The main oil fields in the area are located at Petrolia, Oil 
Springs, and Bothwell, in Lambton and Kent Counties. 
Oil production for last three years is as follows :— 


— 1927 1928 1929 


Petroleum (barrels of 35 imperial gals.)................... 139 , 606 134,094 121,194 


The price of crude oil in Ontario is virtually the price of an 
equal grade of imported crude oil from the United States, delivered 
at the Canadian refinery. In 1929, the Petrolia crude ranged from 
$1.90 to $2.20 per barrel. Oil Springs, being a lighter oil, was 7 cents 
higher than the above prices. 


The heating value of the oil is approximately 19,250 B.T.U.’s. 


Alberta 


Alberta’s contribution to the petroleum output of Canada 
began in 1913-14 when a number of wells were drilled in Turner 
Valley. The production, however, was small until October, 1924, 
when the big Royalite No. 4 came in with a production of approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 cubic feet of gas and 550 barrels of crude naphtha 
per day. 


In 1925, Alberta became the chief oil-producing province of the 
Dominion, and in 1929 produced over 88 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of Canada. 


Oil in commercial quantities was obtained in three localities in 
Alberta in 1929, namely: Turner Valley in the foothills, 35 miles 
southwest of Calgary; the Red Coulee area of southern Alberta; 
and the Wainwright area. 


hi i. The search for oil is being actively carried on in other parts of 
the foothills; southern Alberta, Milk River; east of Lethbridge, in 
the Cypress} Hills; Wainwright-Ribstone area, where geological 
structures appear favourable for the accumulation of oil. 
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The output in 1929 was as follows (preliminary estimate) :— 


NaphthaiésVALPIL, (or Overs se Re ee A, Wk 908 ,936 Brls. 

Light Crude'30° to '60° 000.7 oe PTA Uae oieny sidwe eh secalthe ale 73,060 Brls. 

Heavy Crude /S0Foriless iy se nee te ee ROE, CI Bee as 15,363 Brls. 

Tota eials a Sialgre olalereietetataraiemeteketalene it ete a svurevaievets 997 ,359 Bris. 
Refineries 


Canadian refineries, situated at strategic points across the 
Dominion for convenience in marketing their products, treated in 
1929 approximately 1,074,000,000 gallons of crude oil, only 3°5 per 
cent of which came from Canadian wells. The imported oils were 
obtained in the United States, Mexico and Peru. 

In 1929, there were 15 refineries in Canada. Of these 4 were 
located in Ontario, 4 in Alberta, 2 in British Columbia, 2 in Quebec, 
and one in each of the provinces of Nova Scotia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. | . 

Very large quantities of crude petroleum are imported into 
Canada for various purposes, but chiefly to provide the necessary 
raw materials for the refineries throughout the Dominion. 


Bituminous Sands 


In the McMurray area, some 300 miles to the north of the city 
of Edmonton, Alberta, occurs an extensive deposit of bituminous 
sand. This deposit may be regarded as a potentially valuable 
source of supply of separated bitumen, crude petroleum, and certain 
petroleum derivatives—notably fuel oil. 
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THE MINERALS AND MINING INDUSTRY OF CANADA 
1. MINERALS BY NATURAL DIVISIONS 


Canada, with an estimated area of 3,684,723 square miles em- 
braces rather more than half of the main block of North America. 
Perhaps the simplest method of dealing with the minerals and mining 
activities in this vast territory is to consider them under the general 
outlines of five of its great natural regions or divisions. 


The Canadian Shield 


The most outstanding of these divisions from the standpoint of 
minerals, is the Canadian or Precambrian Shield. It embraces over 
half the land area of Canada including 95 per cent of Quebec, three- 
fourths of Ontario, two-thirds of Manitoba, one-third of Saskatche- 
wan, the northeast corner of Alberta, and the eastern three-quarters 
of the Northwest Territories. 

The economic minerals mined within this area, comprising 
about one-third the total output of the Dominion, cover a wide field. 
In the range of metallics are found gold, nickel, copper, silver, lead, 
arsenic and zinc. Over 90 per cent of the world’s nickel and a con- 
siderable portion of its cobalt are mined from its ores. In association 
with the nickel-copper ores are found the precious metals of the 
platinum group. Iron ores are known in several districts, and were 
formerly produced in quantity in the Lake Superior region. 

The deposits of non-metallic ores are by no means unimportant, 
including feldspar, magnesite, graphite, mica, talc, pyrite, corundum, 
molybdenite, apatite, barytes. ceramic and other clays, building and 
ornamental stone and other structural materials. 


Northern Ontario 


The present predominating mining region of this area is in 
Ontario, located between Cochrane on the main transcontinental line 
of the Canadian National Railway and the north shore of Georgian 
Bay. Concentrated in this relatively small area occur metallic ore 
bodies which account for over three-quarters of the total mineral 
output of the entire division. Here are situated the famous Hollinger 
gold mine, the high grade gold ores of Kirkland Lake, the renowned 
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Cobalt silver camp, and the newer silver mines of South Lorrain and 
Gowganda. About 100 miles from Cobalt are the fabulously ‘rich 
Sudbury nickel-copper ores, and in northwestern Quebec, not far 
from this Ontario mining region, are the recently discovered rich 
copper-gold deposits of the Rouyn camp. 


New Mining Camps 


Probably the most important of the so-called new mining areas 
within the Canadian Shield is the Flin Flon region of northwestern 
Manitoba. In the Flin Flon district the principal deposit is a large 
copper-zinc ore body, the complexity of which baffled metallurgists 
for many years. Now, however, a satisfactory process has been 
evolved for its treatment and the erection of a smelter and water- 
power plant is practically completed. Another extensive ore body, 
also zinc-copper, is under development at Sherritt Gordon, 40 miles 
northeast of Flin Flon. Still another promising base metal area, 
also under development, is situated in the Sudbury Basin area near 
Sudbury. Among the comparatively new gold fields may be men- 
tioned, the central Manitoba area southeast of Lake Winnipeg, the 
sector near Rouyn in western Quebec, and the Red Lake area in the 
Patricia district of Ontario. 

Recent discoveries in this region cover a wide stretch of territory _ 
ranging from copper find in the Opemiska district of northern 
Quebec (not far from the somewhat older Chibougamau camp) to 
the gold strikes of Pascalis Township, Quebec and Bannockburn 
Township, Ontario, and to the copper find in the sub-arctic Copper- 
mine River area of the Northwest Territories. 


The Pacific Coast Region 


The Pacific Coast or Cordilleran region is pre-eminently noted 
for its metal mines. Within its confines, which include all of British 
Columbia and the Yukon, a part of western Alberta and a small 
section of the Northwest Territories, over 36 per cent of the value of 
the metallic output of Canada was produced in 1929, including 96 
per cent of the lead, 87 per cent of the zinc, 58 per cent of the silver, 
43 per cent of the copper, and 10 per cent of the gold. 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


Copper from the ore bodies of British Columbia is an important 
factor in maintaining Canada’s ranking as fourth among the copper 
producing nations of the world. The most important deposits occur 
near Anyox in the Portland Canal district, at Britannia Beach a few 
miles north of Vancouver, and at Copper Mountain, near Princeton. 

Lead-zinc-silver ores are widespread, notably in southern 
British Columbia. There is found the Sullivan mine, the largest 
base metal mine in the British Empire and one of the world’s greatest. 
Rich silver-lead ores are mined in the Mayo district of the Yukon. 

The gold production of this region is obtained from both placer 
and lode sources. Alluvial deposits—the most notable of which 
was the Klondike placer camp—were formerly responsible for the 
bulk of the output, but the production of placer gold in recent years 
has declined greatly. The Klondike district of the Yukon is still the 
principal producing area with the Atlin, Cariboo and Quesnel dis- 
tricts of British Columbia smaller contributors. The bulk of the 
lode gold is obtained from the gold-silver ores of the Portland Canal 
district and from the refining of copper and other metallic ores. 
Bismuth and cadmium are recovered from base metal residues at 
Trail. ; 

About one-sixth of the coal mined in Canada is produced in 
Pacific coast areas, the mines on the west coast of Vancouver Island 
furnishing about two-thirds of this output. The remainder is mined 
mainly in the Crowsnest and other coalfields along the southern 
Rockies. Other important non-metallics include gypsum, pyrite 
and fluorspar. 


The Western Plains 


The Western or Interior Plains include the major portions of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, the southwestern corner of Manitoba, 
and most of the western quarter of the Northwest Territories. 

Coal, varying in grade from lignites to semi-anthracites, is the 
leading item of mineral output. Other minerals include natural gas, 
petroleum, gypsum and structural materials such as stone, clay, 
sand and gravel. 
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The coal fields of this region constitute one of Canada’s greatest 
potential mineral resources. In “The Coal Resources of the World,” 
published in 1913, Canada was credited with coal reserves equivalent 
to 17 per cent of the entire world reserves. Of the Canadian total, 
nearly nine-tenths lies in the western plains with Alberta possessing 
the major share. Saskatchewan’s share comprises the lignites found 
in the southern part of the province from which an increasing con- 
sumption is noted, both in the raw state and as manufactured 
briquettes. 

Crude petroleum was first discovered in the Turner Valley 
field of Alberta in 1914, but it was not until 1924 that the value of 
the field was realized. Numerous wells have since been drilled, 
resulting in an increase in production from 180,000 barrels in 1925 
to approximately 500,000 barrels in 1928 and not far from 1,000,000 
barrels in 1929. A feature which stamps the Turner Valley as one of 
the most remarkable areas of its kind in the world is the fact that 
over 80 per cent of the yield is high-grade naphtha. 

Natural gas was first found in Alberta in 1885, and the value 
of the production has increased to nearly $4,700,000 in 1929. There 
are at least fourteen gas fields scattered throughout Alberta from 
the Rogers-Imperial in the extreme south to the Peace River field in 
the north. Several of these are supplying large quantities of gas for 
domestic and industrial purposes, while others not so fortunately 
situated still await markets. 

The clays of Saskatchewan are found in greater variety and 
greater abundance than in any other province. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands 


In this fertile plain, which includes, in its area of over 35,000 
square miles, the greater part of the agricultural and manufacturing 
sections of southern Ontario and Quebec, no metallic minerals of 
importance are found. The leading non-metals are salt, gypsum, 
natural gas, and petroleum, all found in southwestern Ontario, 
together with an abundance of structural materials, including clays 
suitable for the manufacture of brick and tile, occurring at intervals 
throughout the entire region. 
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Over 90 per cent of Canada’s salt output is recovered from salt 
beds adjacent to the shores of Lake Huron and Lake St. Clair, and 
gypsum is quarried from deposits along the Grand River. An oil- 
field, situated in the southwestern extremity of the peninsula between 
Lakes Huron and Erie, supplied all the Canadian output of crude 
petroleum until 1909 and still is an important factor in augmenting 
Canada’s scanty supply of this commodity. Natural gas is found 
in the counties bordering the north shore of Lake Erie. This field 
with a record of over 30 years’ production still has over a thousand 
active gas wells. 


Maritime Region 


The Maritime or Appalachian area includes in its scope the 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
and the Eastern Townships and Gaspé peninsula of Quebec. 

Coal is by far the most important mineral product, providing 
about half the bituminous coal mined in the Dominion. The most 
important deposits are found in the submarine coal field of the 
Sydney area of Cape Breton, the Pictou and the Cumberland field 
on the mainland of Nova Scotia, and the Minto field of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Commercial deposits of long fibre asbestos, the ‘‘fire-proof wool’’ 
of commerce, are found in but a few countries and it is from the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec that much of the world’s supply of 
high grade chrysotile spinning fibre has been obtained. Since 1877, 
when the deposits now being worked were discovered, over 4 million 
tons of long and short fibre and asbestos waste, valued at more than 
$150,000,000, have been marketed. 


Another important non-metal mined in the Maritime areas is 
gypsum. Extensive beds of this dazzling white mineral are pre- 
valent in a belt of rocks extending from southeastern New Bruns- 
wick across northern Nova Scotia to Cape Breton. The principal 
producing districts are found in Hants County, Nova Scotia, in the 
Hillsboro area of New Brunswick, and in Victoria and Inverness 
Counties, Cape Breton. 
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Other non-metallics found in this region include, the only 
producing rock salt property in Canada situated at Malagash, Nova 
Scotia, a small active petroleum and natural gas field at Stony Creek 
near Moncton, New Brunswick, and working deposits of sandstone 
(for grindstones and pulpstones), diatomite, bog manganese, barytes, 
oil shales, clays, building stone and other structural materials. 

As relatively large areas of the Maritime region have been 
subjected to disruptive volcanic activity accompanied by igneous 
intrusions, it might be expected that economic deposits of metallic 
ores would be widespread. This expectation has not yet been fully 
realized although the district has already produced about $19,000,000 
worth of gold, considerable iron ore, and intermittent shipments of 
chromite, copper, tungsten, and antimony ores. A new concentrator 
has recently been installed near Stirling in southeastern Cape Breton 
Island, to treat lead-zinc-copper ore bodies found there. 

Among the metallic occurrences now receiving attention are 
those of lead-zinc in Gaspé, copper, and antimony in New Bruns- 
wick, gold in peninsular Nova Scotia, and copper and lead-zinc- 
copper in Cape Breton. 


2. MINERAL PRODUCTION 


The growth in the output of minerals from these divisions dur- 
ing the past half century has been phenomenal—from a production 
of less than $4,000,000 in 1878 to $64,421,000 in 1900, to $137,109,000 
in 1915 and $274,989,000 in 1928. The figures for the last few years 
are still more impressive, showing an increase from $171,923,000 in 
1921 to a total of $310,850,000 in 1929, an advance of 81 per cent in 
8 years. The production per capita had grown from $2.23 in 1886 to 
$31.72 in 1929, 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA, 1919, 1929 AND 1930* 


Metallics— 
ALSENIC § oiorSis. sss Alisjececchousctes Ib. 
Bismuth eel: 4...) .4 oe ees * 
Cadmium’ eoi 2.04 na sf 
MCODAIE Sy 5 coin ss scree se 
COPPer ng ea cane cote a 
Goldene Ae he tokio ene fine oz 
CAG eiiis acids cee8 ake 1 
Platinum metals........ fine oz 
INCL is iid iameterecters 
SUVER soils dais sie cceeoiieios fine oz. 
MANOS, coo secee oie eles 
Other: metallics;,.3Gjrneicrcavenarcis' 
Total scneceeee saat 
Non-Metallics (Fuels)— 
Coal. Soe ae ele 0s erhetete aes tons 
Natural gas.......... M cu. ft 
Peat... bas sinuy. erases: tons 
Petroleum, crude........ brls 
Ota oa os kare ctevetetecesabsyevsle 
Other Non-Metallics— 
Asbest0s .iicacs ccc de eiewn’ tons 
Reldspar, op cisti's soe tees “ 
Fluorspatii. ice stg seins ff 
Graphite 25.0555 sect “e 
Grindstones............ . 
Gypsum sic nacne crers - 
iron (Oxides) :e..4-shiao <f 
Magnesite iy cai es as 9 
ICA. hee caste Meee te ate f 
Quared 1555 teenie ena or 
Salt eons o.de eshte. ~ 
PE LCE eas hsneyt Mosinee arate s 
Other non-metallics..... MY 
TE Ot AN Sir ccrseteteke cravat ora \esoFe 
Clay Products— 
BBTIGk Cia er sont re aus M 
Drain tile, sewer pipe, etc...... 
Fire clay products............. 
Follow, /DlOCK S05 croc cas ie 0.6 0.01 
Other products........ ti DEAE 
PROGR oe eae eit eeine: 5) 4,eheis 
Other Structural Materials— 
brls. 
. tons 
“ 
Stone ..ijaac ses vanes cc s 
Other Pproductsijars ne seis oo kis sees 
Total eeenevesr ces aan 
Grand Total........... 


1930 (6 months) 


SS ee ey 


1929 
Quantity Value 
$ 
5,230,088 171,320 
194,329 307,114 
773 ,976 675,294 
929,415} 1,801,915 


14,028, 265/248 ,120, 760 


1,928,308 


3,053 ,037/326 , 522,566 


29 | 837 


7, 
17, ,817,953)110, 275,912 
17,802,474) 23,143,261 
2'362,448 197, 267,087 


43,415, 251/157, 536,826 


39 ,861 ,663 


16 , 544, 248)172 , 204, 062 


1,656,045 


27,115,461] 55,113,525 
12,264,308) 13,223,559 
10,626, 778)123, 371, 1385 


14,659 


——— ee 


154,454,056 


17,496,557} 63,065,170 


28,378 ,462 
2,607 
1,117,368 


9,977,124 
13 ,339 
3,731,764 


306,055 
37,527 
17,870 

1,461 
1,947 
1,211,689 
6,518 


76 ,787 ,397 


13,172,581 
340,471 
268 ,120 
103 ,174 
106 ,354 

3,345,696 
115 ,932 
491,170 
118,549 
561,527 

1,578,086 
181,212 
691 ,087 


458,727 


12,284,081 
674,087 
27,846,945 
9,622,424 


21,073 ,959 


8,007, 202 
2,726,203 
416 ,680 
2,214,384 
540,174 


13 , 904,643 


19,337,235 
5,908,610 
7,317,814 

12,066 , 532 


44,630,191 


Quantity Value 
$ 

2,128,902 67,874 

5,799 3,031 

163 , 843 126,159 

325,727 598 ,007 

22,361,384 

976,235! 20,180,568 

oft 229,984 

27,362) 1,185,941 

12,995,271 

5,457,098 

4,826,289 

_— 75,031,606 

7,159,761} 25,854,127 

15,928,745) 5,665,391 

1,543 7,856 

639 ,884| 2,171,382 

—_ 33 ,698 , 756 

123 ,693| 4,570,733 

7,858 80,566 

20 350 

1,326 79,769 

440,065) 1,284,474 

1,441 34,840 

7,360 183 ,603 

400 52,721 

56,757 126,595 

146,484 849 ,453 

6,822 79 ,369 

— 287 ,574 

=_— 7,630,047 
No reports 
collected 

owing to seasonal 

nature of 
operations, 


a | | | | 


1919 
Quantity Value 
$ 
6,778,000 509 ,924 
530,371] 1,325,928 
75,053,581 
766,764) 15,850,423 
43,827,699 
110 131 
44,544,883 
16,020,657 
32,194,707 
_— 1,015,134 
_— Eine RAY RY) 
13,681,218] 54,413,349 
19,937,769) 4,176,037 
986 6,561 
240 , 466 736 ,324 
— 59,332,271 
159, 236} 10,975,369 
14,679 86,231 
5,063 97 ,837 
1,360 100,221 
2,020 60,516 
299,063} 1,215,287 
11,862 113,427 
11,273 328,465 
2,754 273,788 
94,991 527,635 
148,301} 1,397,929 
18 ,642 116,295 
— 866 ,892 
—_— 16,159,892 
366,258} 5,164,556 
— 1,690,656 
— 389 ,354 
— 76,673 
— 585,127 
_ 7,906 ,366 
4,995,257| 9,802,433 
—_— 2,310,607 
— 2,680, 460 
oa 4,225 ,937 
_ 495 ,707 
— 19,515,144 
_— 176 ,686 ,390 


310,850,246 
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THE CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


3. MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


The mineral industries rank third in point of value and first in 
point of public interest among Canada’s developed resources. The 
following table briefly summarizes the more important statistical 


items. 
MINERAL PRODUCING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1929 


Number Number Salaries Income 
oe of Capital of and from 
firms employed | employees wages sales 
$ $ $ 


BY INDUSTRIES 
Metal Mining— 


AMV iali@ole se i siot cio dis stetelscelste e wce iol 68 7,237,850 488 586 ,193 836 ,006 
VAUPIFEPOUSTA UATE 60.2 sole clove, Sais ate le: aro 9y'e love tore 80] 135,166,105 8,660} 14,258,733) 37,275,986 
Copper-20ld-sil Vers). fois nis cs pele eessclevn eterave 144) 52,546,697 5,243 8,498,755| 21,859,907 
Dil VerecOpalere tes dace lcucie sisi sie» a.eceinnetescierstions 27| 15,820,435 1,149 1,532,333 3,918,316 
Silverslead Zine yin elasele: oi eielec ds aiel suantiokalle 149} 50,573,661 4,153 6,482,392] 22,748,089 
Nickel=coppers 64/7 ooic\s oclsly elds versiielsie cues 2} 19,448,290 3,219 5,105,875 7,967 ,640 
Miscellaneous. ii ic sista 6-3) 0 oioiet stite 4) see 8 6,050 94 42 ,837 6,400 
Smelting and refining.................05: 7) 146,699,085 8,119} 13,772,393) *68,438,022 
POCO AE Pitas is, o/s ein tee tyononete thematar' 485) 427,498,173 31,125] 50,279,511} 163,050,366 
Non-Metal Mining, including Fuels— 
ae che eke cue rere te alavs. o clave ons icier costo ieverinre 357| 141,766,727 29,739] 42,376,378) 59,584,545 
Naturaligas sicccisesa cies es jee state eel ataegehotolers 145| 68,592,709 1,953 2,275,147 8,555,971 
Petroleum sete ccs eis esate taste diovete antares 231| 54,526,398 PAPAL 3,748,689 4,368 ,374 
ADrasives a. casi see. fille nonlin’ eiehelsnentels 9 790,791 154 152,805 122,684 
Ashestoa ne ria tettncs ale esters: greene serene tee 7| 33,248,957 3,391 4,410,535} 13,172,581 
element teers de cae ele st oiareve onera! oka reriedloten ete ates 19 223 ,443 209 164,440 340 ,471 
Gypsum ele tere ele ore Alec olde ie oranahe ataals 17 7,438,605 987 1,054,213 3,345,696 
ATOR OXIGO Se ted ila 3) Seale Nt raul 4 159 ,523 48 47 ,324 115 ,932 
De rer MA. AP iC oe A OE ENE ORE AL ES 08 14 281,295 83 47 ,362 118 ,549 
Quarts eee heb eiele a je\eie oe seen ee ae cate agente 19 1,000,232 279 189,451 561,527 
RR Be EE aoe cle UU a es gape HS FA 8 4,576,543 424 516 ,453 1,578,086 
‘Tale and soanstone 2.1, o):s.c.<.0/es dose anes 5 654,635 86 74,300 229,198 
Miscellaneous 28 irate. ci) s'se stele ce re 5 tes 38 4,042 ,638 506 545,216 1,502,574 
Total 873| 317,302,496 40,080} 55,602,313} 93,596,188 
Clay Products and Other Structural Materials— 
BSTICKVANGNEUS ee et tete Cree eels ayer es Bie cere err 173} 27,503,688 4,740 4,694,434 
Clay se Wen Die ree oes os coo aloes «che Sispelvels 3 3,694,716 391 495 ,666|| 13,904,643 
Fire clay products and other clays......... 6 2,295,498 244 359 , 294 
Stoneware and pottery........... 2.00000. 4 696,154 155 177,620 
Cement aera tere oa cetera ais oie is hens de lone a ue 8| 50,881,818 2,546 3,023,595) 19/363 7,235 
LAETNG UH Tre ctesiaira tenn teorstetail etal ol oie -aTasne ap¥evtoraanle Paka 46 7,404,677 1,382 1,393 ,092 5,908 ,610 
Sand and gravels cists ic..4.% sievinshe Sula See 541 9,154,055 8,758 2,505,225 7,317,814 
SCOMEN PORT Caley AeLoHeNE ene vate. sie’ Pane alate Ravonleh anal s vo 247| 20,589,758 5,681 5,459,761] 12,066,532 
do) (A A ee 1,028] 122,220,364 23,897| 18,608,687) 58,534,834 
GRANDIBEG TAL T. sieisiaiels 0 s.0\0 cn cps derstke ote terete 2,386] 867,021,033 95,102) 124,490,511] 315,181,388 
BY PROVINCES 
NOV@iSCOUB Tala sc cicisiele soins .0ic si, ote wie cc Devan ate ie 70| 67,356,948 14,745| 21,035,756) 28,529,875 
Newi Brunswick 5 3i5).70.5'5.s's'c:s0.2.en.cateoecale oe 36 4,945,074 1,354 1,236,200 2,407 , 456 
Que ee ere alors: 5 cle ove ioc ie wild ie oo ane ere e Pee ate 412] 146,332,805 19,678) 16,886,275) 57,313,685 
Conta rio ee eee, Pith wlctis ate eyvitete a cs eaereoneel ste 1,012] 302,937,672 24,924, 34,897,624) 116,174,844 
Manitobadn cin cgicics 5s aie attin + sahese cts Wemenion 43) 18,020,285 1,819 2,375,990 5,423 ,628 
Saskatchewan...... .,.... é faites age eset ce 72 6,097,476 1,421 1,139,373 2,211,708 
Alberta ashe seer che Slevele sie elete''s ets arabes ate 396) 142,942,397 13,824, 19,915,537) 33,883,239 
British Columbia. ak ae sce siete ene Sie evete ae 321) 170,575,223 16,882} 26,073,143] 66,256,597 
WK Oa etereca obs (eteteye it shes l stele) oat votes auacmmerembagd ab 24 7,813,153 455 930,613 2,980,356 


CANADA foe iiriersbisisin seebnaietetsr 2,386] 867,021,033 95,102) 124,490,511} 315,181,388 


*Represents the value added by smelting. 
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4. NON-FERROUS SMELTING AND REFINING INDUSTRY 


The striking increase in the Canadian output of minerals during 
the last few years has been more than paralleled by the expansion 
of the non-ferrous smelting and refining industry. During the 
period 1924-29 the value of smelter products increased from 42 
million to 110 million dollars; the capital employed more than 
doubled to reach a total of $147,000,000; the number of employees 
increased from 5,500 to 8,000; and the wages paid advanced from a 
little over 8 million to 132 million dollars. 


With the exception of aluminum ores, which are imported, this 
industry is almost entirely engaged in the treatment of Canadian 
ores. 


In Quebec the Noranda smelter produces blister copper from 
the copper-gold ores of the Horne mine. Customs copper ores are 
also treated. 


At Arvida, Aluminum Limited operates a huge metallurgical 
plant where imported bauxite is electrically smelted and refined to 
metallicaluminum. This company also has an electric reduction plant 
at Shawinigan Falls. 


In Ontario the International Nickel Company treats the nickel- 
copper ores of the Sudbury district at two smelters, one located at 
Coniston and the other at Copper Cliff. Most of the resultant 
nickel-copper matte is shipped to the company’s refinery at Port 
Colborne, where converter copper carrying gold and silver, refined 
and electrolytic nickel, nickel oxide, and residues of the platinum- 
metals group are produced. The Mond refinery at Clydach, Wales, 
is supplied with washed nickel sulphide from Port Colborne and the 
platinum-metals residues are shipped to the refinery at Acton, 
England, for final treatment. The remainder of the matte is shipped 
to Huntingdon, West Virginia for the production of Monel metal. 

Cobalt-silver ores from the silver camps of northern Ontario, 
are largely treated at the customs smelter of the Deloro Smelting 
and Refining Company at Deloro. The products here include silver, 
cobalt and nickel metals, cobalt and nickel oxides and salts, white 
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arsenic, insecticides and alloys. The Kingdon Mining and Smelting 
Company produces high grade pig lead from the ores of the Kingdon 
mine near Galetta. 

In British Columbia the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company smelts and refines, at Trail, ores from its own mines and 
those of many customs shippers. The chief products are refined 
lead, zinc, silver, copper, gold, cadmium and bismuth. The smelter 
of Granby Consolidated at Anyox, produces blister copper from the 
ores of the district. 


New Developments 


The exports of Canadian ores, concentrates and unrefined 
metals will be considerably reduced and the domestic smelting and 
refining of many new ore bodies effected when metallurgical develop- 
ments now under way are completed. 


The International Nickel Company has recently erected and 
placed in operation at Copper Cliff a large smelter to treat the newly 
discovered high copper-nickel ore bodies of the Frood mine. There, 
in order to effect the separation of the matte into its nickel and cop- 
per constituents (top and bottom smelting) a plant is being con- 
structed which will ultimately replace a similar installation at Port 
Colborne and thus obviate the transhipment of a good deal of the 
copper. The size of the electrolytic nickel refinery at Port Colborne 
has been increased considerably in the last two years. 

A small smelter was blown in at Falconbridge near Sudbury 
early in 1930, treating copper-nickel ores. At Noranda the capacity 
of the smelter has lately been doubled and the concentrator greatly 
expanded. 

In northern Manitoba at Flin Flon the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company has erected a copper smelter and electrolytic 
zinc refinery to treat the copper-zinc ores of the Flin Flon mine and 
customs ores of the district. 

At Copper Cliff the largest electrolytic copper refinery in the 
British Empire (rated capacity 120,000 tons annually) has recently 
been placed in operation under the aegis of International Nickel, 
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American Metals and Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company. 
Another copper refinery (rated capacity 75,000 tons annually) is 
being built by Canadian Copper Refiners at Montreal East, to refine 
blister copper from Noranda, Flin Flon and other producers. 


5. THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


The smelting of iron ores in Canada is carried on by four com- 
panies: The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd., at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia (4 blast furnaces, 1,450 long tons daily capacity); 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario (2 blast furnaces, 
825 tons); Canadian Furnace Co., Ltd., at Port Colborne, Ontario 
(1 blast furnace, 350 tons); and Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario (4 blast furnaces, 1,600 tons). The pro- 
duction of pig iron by these concerns in 1929 amounted to 1,090,000 
long tons. Blast furnace charges included 1,925,000 long tons of 
iron ore, 600,000 short tons of limestone and 1,180,000 short tons of 
coke. Practically all the iron ore was imported from the Lake 
Superior region of United States and from the Wabana mines of 
Newfoundland, Canadian ores not being of sufficiently high grade to 
compete in price with the imported varieties. Only 130,000 tons of 
the limestone used and 430,000 tons of coke were of domestic origin. 


The total consumption of pig iron in Canada amounted to 
1,115,000 long tons in 1929. Steel production amounted to 1,310,000 
tons of ingots and 70,000 tons of steel castings. Ferro-alloy produc- 
tion, including high grade ferro-manganese and several grades of 
ferro-silicon, totalled 80,000 long tons. 


6. CANADA AS A FACTOR IN WORLD METAL MARKETS 


Through the discovery and development of a wide range of 
metallic ores Canada has attained a substantial measure of world 
prominence in the production of many of the chief metals of com- 
merce. Canada has a virtual monopoly on nickel, supplying more 
than 90 per cent of world requirements and also produces over half 
the cobalt used. Canada ranks third in the world production of 
gold and silver, fourth in lead and copper and sixth in zinc, according 
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to 1929 figures. Furthermore, owing to the relatively small domestic 
consumption of these mineral products the greater part of the out- 
put is exported. The following summary discusses briefly the market 
potentialities of several important Canadian metals. 


Copper 


The present annual output of the “‘red metal”’ is about 300,000,- 
000 pounds, with a domestic consumption of 110,000,000 pounds, 
leaving. 190,000,000 pounds for export. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


Within the next ten years, if present plans materialize, the 
amount of Canadian copper available for export will have more 
than doubled. One observer, commenting on the fact that the rich 
copper-nickel ores of the Sudbury district are expected to yield 
over 300,000,000 pounds of copper annually by 1937, and that 
Noranda, Flin Flon, Sherritt Gordon and other new copper proper- 
ties would also be in full production to further supplement the output 
of the older producers, estimated that by 1937 the annual output 
would be well in excess of 600,000,000 pounds. 


REFINED COPPER 


In the past the major portion of Canadian copper was exported 
as ore, concentrates and blister, and domestic requirements supplied 
mainly by imports of refined copper and products. With the early 
completion of the new refineries, however, increasing amounts of 
refined copper will be produced both for domestic purposes and for 


-export. 
Nickel 


The developed ore reserves of the Sudbury district in Ontario 
are capable of supplying the world’s requirements of nickel for 
many years. The output is therefore only limited by available 
markets. 

During the war years the consumption of nickel reached large 
proportions—92,507,000 pounds in 1918. In 1922, due to the naval 
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agreement limiting armaments which wiped out nearly half the 
existing market, and to the availability of accumulated war stocks, 
the production of nickel fell to a low of 17,600,000 pounds. 


Largely by a campaign of scientific research and advertising, 
new uses for the metal have been developed and old ones extended 
to the extent that in 1929 a new record output of 110,000,000 pounds 
was made. Further substantial increases are anticipated in the 
future. 

Lead and Zinc 


Over 85 per cent of Canada’s lead and zinc output has for many 
years been mined in British Columbia, and the very large increases 
in the yield of these metals registered since 1920 may be largely 
credited to the successful development of a process for economically 
treating the complex lead-zinc-silver ores of southern British Colum- 
bia. The present production of lead is at the rate of 150,000-165,000 
tons annually, and that of zinc 100,000-125,000 tons. The corre- 
sponding domestic consumptions are 39,000! tons and 20,000! tons, 
the remainder of the production being exported. 


FUTURE OUTPUT 


From the ore blocked out in producing mines and in the many 
new properties in British Columbia, northern Manitoba, northern 
Ontario and northwestern Quebec, the output of both lead and zinc 
could be easily doubled. However, while the production of lead will 
in all probability continue to increase and certain advances will be 
made in the recovery of zinc as a by-product in the treatment of 
copper ores, the full increase in production to be expected from such 
large ore reserves is likely to be delayed until the market price for 
these metals returns to higher levels. 


Aluminum 


Although no commercial ores of aluminum are found in Canada 
the industry has already assumed important proportions, due almost 
entirely to the availability of a cheap and plentiful supply of hydro- 


1American Bureau of Metals statistics. 
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electric power. The production of ingot aluminum from imported 
ores has risen from 22,000,000! pounds in 1922 to 66,000,000! pounds 
in 1929, placing Canada third to the United States and Germany in 
world output. The magnitude of the works at Arvida and the 
great chain of hydro-electric installations being built along the 
Saguenay River point to still greater participation of Canadian 
aluminum in the markets of the world. 


Gold 


Of recent years Canada has been an increasingly important 
contributor to world stocks of gold. The 1930 production will not 
fall far short of $42,500,000, constituting a new high record for all 
time. With the producing fields as a whole steadily increasing their 
yields, several new fields now being tested, and greater amounts of 
gold being produced each year in copper, nickel and other base metal 
operations, there is every reason to believe that Canada’s output of 
gold will continue to show important advances. 


Silver 


The silver mining industry in Canada may be separated into two 
divisions; the first embracing mining operations where silver is the 
primary product, and the second where silver is a by-product. In 
the first category, material declines in output are indicated. The 
price of silver has been falling rapidly for the past two years and 
has now reached a point where only those companies mining high- 
grade ore are likely to make a profit. In the second division, how- 
ever, the production of silver may be expected to advance as the 
chief metallic ores carrying silver as a by-product—copper, nickel, 
gold, lead and zinc—are being mined in increasing quantities. On 
the whole therefore, even taking into consideration the very low 
price of silver, no drastic curtailment in the present production 
rate of 22,000,000 ounces is anticipated. 


Platinum Metals 


Practically all the platinum metals—platinum, palladium, 
rhodium, iridium, etc., produced in Canada are recovered from the 
nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury district. With the general adop- 


1American Bureau of Metals statistics. 
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tion of the electrolytic method of refining nickel at Port Colborne 
and the large projected output of the new Frood mine ore high in 
platinum, great increases in the yield of these metals are expected. 


7. THE ADMINISTRATION OF MINERAL LANDS 


The Dominion Government administers the lands and minerals 
in the Northwest Territories and Yukon, and the following is a list 
of the principal mining laws and regulations relating to those 
Territories :— 


Yukon Placer Mining Act, Oil and Gas Regulations, 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act, Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Quartz Mining Regulations, Regulations, 

Placer Mining Regulations, Quarrying Regulations. 


Coal Mining Regulations, 


Copies of any mining regulations which relate to lands under federal 
Government jurisdiction can be obtained on application to the 
Territorial Mining Lands Service, Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa. 


The production of minerals is an important industry in all the 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, and each province enacts laws and regulations 
governing the disposal of mining rights and the operations of mines. 
For information respecting the provincial mining laws, application 
should be made to the respective provincial departments as follows :— 


Alberta.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 

British Columbia.—Department of Mines, Victoria. 

Manitoba.—Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick.—Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton. 

Nova Scotia.—Department of Public Works and Mines, Halifax. 

Ontario.—Department of Mines, Toronto. 

Quebec.—Bureau of Mines, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan.—Department of Natural Resources and Immi- 
gration, Regina. 
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8. GOVERNMENTAL FACILITIES FOR DEALING WITH MINING 
AND GEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


With the advancement of mining in Canada, there has grown, 
particularly in the last decade, a recognition of the value of organ- 
ized scientific research in solving the many and varied problems 
which confront the growing industry. In the solving of such prob- 
lems, the Department of Mines at Ottawa, has, since its inception 
in 1907, played a leading part. Various provincial Government 
departments are also contributing in no small measure to the success 
attained. 


Federal Organizations 


In the extremely diversified field of activity in which it operates, 
the Department of Mines is chiefly concerned with the various 
scientific and technical phases of mining, milling, and metallurgical 
operations, and with delimiting, mapping, and directing attention 
to the mineralized areas of Canada, in assisting the mine operator 
and metallurgist, in solving the problems continually arising in the 
business of extracting, milling, and smelting ores, and, through 
technological research, in the study of methods by means of which 
the product of the mine may be more efficiently utilized and the 
market for Canadian mineral products extended. 


A brief summary of the various divisions of the Department 
of Mines mainly concerned in these activities is as follows:— 


Geological Survey, with geological, palaeontological, mineralogi- 
cal, topographical and borings divisions—58 parties in the field 
during 1930—exhaustive series of geological reports and maps issued 
annually—branch office maintained in Vancouver, B.C. 


Mines Branch, with fuels and fuel testing, ore dressing and 
metallurgical, ceramic and road materials, and chemical divisions, 
each having laboratories fully equipped with modern machinery and 
apparatus; also a division of mineral resources; Dominion assay 
office maintained in Vancouver, B.C. 


Explosives Division—well equipped laboratory. 
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Provincial Organizations 


Ontario.—Department of Mines, Toronto; active in both min- 
ing and geological studies; maintaining a permanent staff of geolo- 
gists and employing many more for special surveys; complete 
chemical and assay laboratory service available both in Toronto 
and Cobalt; drilling sponsored by department recently revealed 
important deposits of lignite in northern Ontario. 


Quebec.—Bureau of Mines, Quebec; Quebec mining laws 
recently favourably amended; provincial geological branch recently 
established to carry out field work and prepare reports and maps. 


New Brunswick.—Department of Lands and Mines, Freder- 
icton; mining laws of the province recently revised and improved; 
diamond drill available for loan to reputable mining companies; 
provincial geologist appointed lately. 


Nova Scotia.—Department of Public Works and Mines, Hali- 
fax; maintains close co-operation with Department of Natural 
Resources and Provincial Development and local universities in a 
study of relevant mining problems. 


British Columbia.—Mines Department, Victoria; appoints a 
provincial mineralogist; maintains a comprehensive system of 
Mineral Survey Districts, each with a resident engineer who sub- 
mits a very complete annual report of all operations in his district. 


Alberta.—Mines Branch, Edmonton; co-operates with Univer- 
sity of Alberta and Scientific and Industrial Research Council of 
Alberta in a study of mining problems. 


Saskatchewan.—Department of Natural Resources and Immi- 
gration, Regina; co-operates with University of Saskatchewan in a 
study of mining problems and maintains a provincial geologist. 


Manitoba.—Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 
Winnipeg; recently created to promote mining and other resources 
development in the province; appoints a commissioner of mines. 
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THE FORESTS AND FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
OF CANADA 


1. FORESTS 


The forest industries of Canada are second in importance only 
to agriculture in value of production and exports and no other 
single group of industries have been of greater importance in stimu- 
lating commercial growth. The pulp and paper industry has become 
Canada’s largest manufacturing industry while the lumber industry 
proper, if we include lumber processing plants, such as planing 
mills, sash and door, box and furniture factories, ranks second 
among the great industries of the Dominion. 

In 1928 the capital invested in the pulp and paper industry was 
$685,687,459, in the lumber industry $175,729,448, in lumber pro- 
cessing plants $51,361,000, and in woods operations $172,000,000. 
The addition of some minor industries depending primarily on the 
forests brings the total capital invested to $1,100,000,000. 

The total area covered by forests at present in Canada, including 
the forested agricultural lands has been estimated at 1,151,454 
square miles, of which 17-3 per cent carries mature merchantable 
timber, 9-7 per cent carries immature but nevertheless merchant- 
able forest products, and 48-2 per cent consists of accessible young 
growth which will eventually be merchantable. The remaining 
24-8 per cent is inaccessible or unprofitable under present conditions. 

Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions of Canada seem 
generally to favour the coniferous type of forest. While sections of 
Eastern Canada have supported a heavy growth of hardwoods, the 
greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pines, 
balsam, Douglas fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main 
groups of forest growth in Canada may be identified with the three 
main physiographic divisions, the Cordilleran (corresponding to 
the Rocky Mountains and Pacific slope), the Great Plains, and the 
Atlantic slope, including the St. Lawrence basin. 

The Cordilleran forest contains over two thirds of the saw 
timber of Canada, a great part of this timber being located on 
Vancouver Island and the mainland opposite. It is almost entirely 
coniferous, the outstanding commercial species being Douglas fir, 
the most important Canadian structural timber, western red cedar 
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from which the western shingle is manufactured, Engelmann and 
Sitka spruce, balsam, hemlock, western white and western yellow 
pine, western larch and yellow cypress. Owing to rugged topography 
and variations in elevation and consequently in conditions of humid- 
ity, forest types vary considerably within the zone, but the mild and 
humid climate of the ‘area, coupled with high precipitation of the 
coastal zone, gives this region the most luxuriant forest growth of 
any section of Canada, heavy stands of timber extending from sea 
level up to elevations of 3,500 to 4,000 feet. 

The commercial forests of the Prairie Provinces are confined 
to what is known as the Northern Forest Belt, a timbered strip 300 
to 400 miles in width, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, 
covering the northern part of the Prairie Provinces and extending 
northward as far as the limit of commercial tree growth. White 
spruce, black spruce, jackpine, balsam, larch and poplar are the 
principal commercial trees. While enormous areas have been 
burned over, these central forests still constitute an important 
timber resource. 

The eastern forests still remain the centre of the most intense 
forest exploitation, particularly in late years in the pulpwood field. 
The forest types in this region vary with soil and climatic conditions. 
White pine, spruce, hemlock, and red pine are the principal species 
devoted to lumber and structural timber, spruce and balsam are the 
principal pulpwood species, a tremendous quantity of jackpine is 
cut for railway ties and it is also used to some extent for lumber and 
pulp. Eastern cedar is also an important wood. Eastern Canada 
is the source of practically all the hardwoods produced—yellow 
birch, maple, elm, basswood, ash, and beech being the principal 
species. Much of the eastern forest consists of mixed hardwood 
and softwood types. 

Ownership of Forests 

In Canada the general policy of both the federal Government 
and the provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber 
by means of licences to cut, rather than to sell timberland outright. 
Under this system the State retains the ownership of the land and 
control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived in the form of 
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stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and 
when the wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may 
be adjusted at the discretion of the Governments so that the public 
may share in any increase in stumpage values, or, as has happened, 
reductions may be made in the rates if conditions demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same 
extent as did the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the 
forest land has been alienated and jis in small holdings, chiefly 
farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 per cent of the forest land is 
privately owned. Nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 
acres. In New Brunswick nearly,50 per,cent has been sold, and 20 
per cent is in holdings exceeding 1,000,acres. The percentage of 
privately owned forest land in the other provinces is as follows:— 
Quebec, 7 per cent; Ontario, 3-3 per cent; Manitoba, 11-3 per cent; 
Saskatchewan, 10-4 per cent; Alberta, 15-7 per cent, and British 
Columbia, 13 per cent. 

In Canada, as a whole, only 9-6 per cent of the forest land has 
been permanently alienated; on 13-2 per cent cutting rights are 
held under lease or licence, and 77-2 per cent is not alienated in any 
form. Only 6-6 per cent has been permanently dedicated to forest 
production. This includes the former (federal) national forests, and 
provincial forests reserves and parks in which utilization is per- 
mitted. There are licensed berths within these reserved areas. 
About 92-7 per cent of the State-owned forest land has not yet been 
withdrawn from sale or settlement and definitely set aside for forestry 
purposes. 

Naturally, the more heavily timbered and accessible tracts 
have been alienated, so that on the basis of total timber content, it 
is estimated that about 10 per cent of the forest resources of the 
Dominion is in private ownership, 40 per cent under licence or lease, 
and 50 per cent still unalienated. 

The total stand of timber in Canada was estimated in 1928 
to be approximately 224,304 million cubic feet, of which 177,362 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 46,942 million cubic 
feet was of broad leaved species. 
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FOREST AREA BY OWNERSHIP 


Forests owned by the State Forests 
| owned by teat 
Type of forest Dedicated | Under Un- corporate ota 
to timber | lease cr | alien- ace bodies rei 
production | license ated eS i nied nat iS 
(1). (Oy Wh By (4). (5). (6). 
sq. mi. sq. mi. | sq. mi. sq. mi. sq. mi. sq. mi. 
Accessible— 
Mercharitablen ie oii. cnalevs)dsrscotstovstenscets 23,000) 100,000} 161,234 261 , 234 50,000 311,234 
MWOUM ET eTOW ERIM Ne nue lela) sla tudeleienecae wie Ue 43,500). 35,000] 469,646 504 ,646 50,000 554,646 
Inaccessible and unprofitable............. 9,545} 17,341) 258,168 275,509 10,065 285,574 
FELOUALL Jie eb fers Valor sys iayazobay salle ot Sv ener ors 76,045] 152,341] 889,048] 1,641,389 110,065} 1,151,454 
Percentage of total forest area............ 6-6 13-2 77-2 90-4 OG US ee etcaseawens 


NOTE.—State forest land not definitely dedicated to timber production may be calculated by subtracting 
1 and 4. 


2. STAND OF TIMBER 


The following tabulations show the estimated total stand of 
timber of merchantable size by species and by regions :— 


ESTIMATE OF THE TOTAL STAND OF TIMBER OF MERCHANTABLE SIZE IN 
CANADA, BY SPECIES 


Total 
Saw Small equivalent 
os material material in standing 
timber 
Million Thousand Million 
Conifers— feet b.m. cords cu. ft. 
SPRUCE Sachin eau He APN cae RU Ket ayn eA GTR 98,174 341,880 61,500 
ACK PINS RON Gis San SRN eee AU Pe ee, Arte aT iy aout 215,385 29 ,000 
PASAT AT Ty vein tote nea Le aE TNC ULAR Ee 36,530 136,752 24,000 
Godan ihe Sete sd ne OR eee RR A eee RUN 78,411 33,633 21,107 
Plemlock Wye ice byun te ober ctae Late accel peut ce AE 53,425 8,975 12,750 
MD OU SLASHED Stivers arate ie areata See, wat 68 , 886 3,205 15,461 
WW ite Pine ramnarre tas cebcrae ete is) 2 Wie eA 15,183 37,803 7,784 
PReGPP ine ise veers eis cel niet saya ec See EDA 3,690 13,748 2,416 — 
TEAL CHAN N: Gaeh a eties ate SENG S OAc coe ae 3,146 5,957 1,386 
Mellow GYDTESS JVs ui Uae aed wis Jd eite MUN aL te 4,000 1,000 993 
Western’ Yellow/Pine vy. Matin ke ne. katie ee 3,881 983 965 
Total Ril NaN. Anna Tones Raley 2, Coleen a 382,677 799 ,321 177 ,362 
Broad-leaved— a 
J 2100) 2. Pa AUER UME PUR REA SE ae at sles Uh 15,981 226 , 496 30,000 
Wihite Birches ss ERiaame akon oe Eee 5,342 47,256 6,699 
Mellow, inches yur oe jmen natiigal sia bales eens Ane tae 9,817 21,367 4,650 
Maples.) ee ere teiars feline eects mee ce fens a eee ae ae 5,818 15 ,639 3,104 
SCECH is Ape ORIN Bruin a sb oRate Ou ST tee inte Rteatie ae 5,150 990 
MS ASSWOOGnintes bic uae iets ln nial alee cacieteiee tel ome ie me ger 964 2,495 503 
» OF LO else Rene (co GNC REUTER UL ene EAU RCTS TO) 798 1,975 406 
PASEO a hake tuna rele tay sisal rie tet MM aTiT GL ROU psa 521 1,781 322 
Cottonwood issues ./ ApS eS pak eee PIN ane a WS So OG Siew ieee 170 
(OPET es PARIS GL SMEAR A eel RPE DET aaa PNT aw CP OA ee 171 472 93 
FReavAl dere its Cm Sly vik HAE rath AUR IDEA Ayal 7Al! ee ATP ee 41 5 
Ota Meee citoere yr stares ARIEL eae 41,960 322,672 46 ,942 
Grand totalsy teers earn cence 424,637 | 1,121,993 224 ,304 
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ESTIMATE OF TOTAL STAND OF TIMBER OF MERCHANTABLE SIZE IN CANADA BY REGIONS 


Conifers Broad-leaved Total 
Total Total Total 
— Saw Small | equiva- Saw Small | equiva- Saw- Small | equiva- 
ma- ma- lent in ma- ma- lent in ma- ma- lent in 
terial terial | standing] terial terial | standing] terial terial | standing 
timber timber timber 
Million | Thous- Million | Thous- |} Million | Million | Thous- 
feet and Million feet and cubic feet and Million 
b.m. cords cu. ft. b.m. cords feet b.m. cords cu. ft. 
Eastern Provinces....... 45,193] 476,322} 65,622) 31,845) 160,995 25,811| 77,038] 637,317) 91,473 
Prairie Provinces........ 17,484) 275,564] 36,070 9,338] 159,921 20,756} 26,822) 435,485) 56,826 
British Columbia........ 320,000} 47,435) 75,630 777 1,756 375| 320,777) 49,191 76,005 


PLOtAL A ictal: aye 382 ,677| 799,321) 177,362) 41,960) 322,672} 46,942) 424,637/1,121,993) 224,304 


Though the quantity of timber used in the lumber industry has 
not been increased appreciably in the last decade, the consumption 
of pulpwood has doubled and the use of ties, poles and similar pro- 
ducts continues to increase with the growth of population and the 
development of the country. Canada is now exporting annually to 
the United States the equivalent of more than 1,000 million cubic 
feet and there is every reason to expect an increasing demand on the 
forests of Canada to supply the growing needs of that country, 
especially for pulp and paper. 

In a report to the United States Senate, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture said: ‘‘Three fifths of the original timber of the United 
States is gone and we are using timber four times as fast as we are 
growing it. The forests remaining are so localized as greatly to 
reduce their national utility. The bulk of the population and 
manufacturing industries of the United States are dependent upon 
distant supplies of timber as a result of the depletion of the principal 
forest areas east of the Great Plains.” 

The United States market absorbs all of Canada’s pulpwood 
exports and over 87 per cent of her pulp and paper shipments. 
The remaining portion goes to the United Kingdom and other widely 
distributed overseas markets. Forty-one per cent of the paper 
consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture 
or is made of wood or pulpwood imported from Canada. Canada is 
the principal source of coniferous timber within the British Empire 
and her exports to other parts of the Empire and to the Orient and 
South America are rapidly increasing. 
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3. PRODUCTS OF WOODS OPERATIONS 
PRODUCTS OF WOODS OPERATIONS, IN CANADA, BY CHIEF PRODUCTS, 1928 


: Quantity Equivalent 
p Unit of reported Con- volume in Total 
roducts measure verting ° 
eed _or Pactne standing value 
estimated timber 
Cust: $ 

Logs and bolts, sawn*....... M ft.b.m.| 4,722,845 219 |1,034,303,055 71,824,195 

Pulpwood! used) ieee... cee. cords 4,796 ,320 117 561,169,440 59,578,417 

Pulpwood exported.......... . 1,532,266 117 L799 275522 15,269,660 

Firewood: Oo. A aati i 9,541,267 95 906 ,420,365 41,164,270 

Hewnirailway ties sce. 2 No. 8) 203 0o 12 99 ,042 ,900 5,871,724 

Wogsrexported aera wee M ft. b.m. 330,376 219 72,352,344 4,607 , 286 

Squareitimber animrasieucn si aer r 177,579 219 38,889,801 3,772,137 
Telegraph and telephone 

DOCS ee Mant oe res iscsi No. 1 3S0ROol 13 14, 698 , 463 4,934,371 

Round mining timber........ cu. ft. 5,634,590 143 7,324,967 998 , 146 

Bien cenposts sauna tinaucg. tunes No. 15,690,978 2 31,381,956 1,506,050 

Wood for distillation......... cords 52) 309 123 6,464,757 476,726 

Hencebrails eeu it Win tangs ie so No. 5,421,327 2 10 , 842 ,654 463 ,469 

Miscellaneous products...... cords 219 , 038 117 25,872,606 2, 484 , 348 

it Who 220 HRT A Re See UA PEPER PARA SH oS 4 chcgt A peer REAR 2,988 ,038,430 | 212,950,799 


*Includes sawn ties. 


According to the latest available statistics there are 3,977 
industrial establishments in Canada that depend primarily on the 
wood and paper industries for their raw materials. 

The manufacture from Canadian spruce of silk of a quality 
in many respects superior to the product of the silk worm, the 
production of linoleum, dynamite and gramophone records, the . 
operation of sawmills having a capacity of half-a-million feet board 
measure in ten hours; the production of newsprint paper in a con- 
tinuous sheet over twenty-two feet wide at the rate of over half an 
acre a minute from a single machine; these are a few of the develop- 
ments of the forest industries of Canada that could hardly have been 
foreseen a few years ago. 


4, FOREST ADMINISTRATION 


The Dominion Government, until 1930 administered the Crown 
lands in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, in cer- 
tain areas of British Columbia and in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. As a result of the transfer of natural resources, control 
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THE FOREST INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


of these lands has passed to the western provinces, the Dominion 
retaining authority only in the Northwest Territories and Yukon 
where forest administration is a function of the Northwest Terri- 
tories Branch of the Department of the Interior. 

The Forest Service, Department of the Interior, continues to 
function in forest and forest products research, occupying a field in 
forestry similar to that of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Mines in the fields of agriculture and mining respectively. Forest 
research stations are maintained to study rates and conditions of 
growth of Canadian timbers and to develop proper plans of manage- 
ment, and forest products laboratories at Ottawa, Montreal and 
Vancouver investigate the technical qualities of Canadian woods, 
manufacturing methods, wood preservation and other problems 
connected with utilization of the forest resources. The Montreal 
laboratory is devoted to research in problems affecting the pulp and 
paper industry. 

The Forest Service and the provinces are conducting co-oper- 
atively a comprehensive inventory of the forest resources of the 
Dominion. The Forest Service, as a special contribution to this 
project is undertaking a nation-wide survey of the reproduction and 
rate of growth of the main timber species, from which it will be 
possible to secure data basic to the development of proper manage- 
ment plans. 

Other Forest Service functions include the distribution of tree- 
planting stock to farmers in the prairie sections of the western 
provinces, special investigations into the causes and rate of spread 
of forest fires, and meteorological and other conditions affecting the 
same. The Service also serves as a clearing house for information 
regarding the forest resources of the Dominion, manufacture of and 
trade in forest products, besides acting in an advisory capacity to 
the Dominion Government in matters pertaining to the conservation 
and development of the forest resources. 


British Columbia 


The Department of Lands, under the Minister of Lands and 
the Deputy Minister of that department, administer the natural 
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resources of this province in connection with provincial land, forest 
and water. The Forest Branch, as a part of this department, is the 
forest authority of the province. 

The above organization at Victoria has under its direction a 
permanent staff of nearly 200 scattered throughout the six forest 
districts into which the province has been divided for the purpose of 
administration. Each district is in charge of a District Forester 
and an Assistant District Forester, under whom works a staff of 
rangers; patrolmen and lookout men are employed in addition. 

The main efforts of the Forest Branch have been directed to- 
wards the protection of the forests from fire and the business adminis- 
tration of the forests, but research work is now being conducted as 
funds and trained men become available. 

The British Columbia Land Act and amendments provides for 
the sale of land and the disposal of timber under leases and licences 
to cut. Though it originally stated that ‘“‘no land chiefly available 
for timber shall be disposed of by public or private sale,” it was not 
until 1896, when timberland was specifically defined as land carrying 
8,000 feet board measure per acre when situated on the coast and 
5,000 feet board measure in the interior, that this policy was enforced. 

The British Columbia Forest Act, 1912, established the Forest 
Branch in the Department of Lands and placed under its juris- 
diction the entire administration of the forests, including the disposal 
of timber, collection of revenue, regulations of cutting, forest pro- 
tection, reforestation, and market extension. 

The British Columbia Taxation Act imposes a tax of 14 per 
cent on the assessed valuation of privately owned timberland, 
carrying over 8,000 board feet per acre west of the Cascades and 
5,000 feet east of that range. 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT CONDITIONS OF TENURE 


Crown Grants.—Timber cut from land granted prior to April 
7, 1887, is free of royalty. Timberlands purchased subsequent to 
that date and prior to March 12, 1906, are subject to a royalty of 50 
cents per thousand feet board measure, and the logs may be exported 
without charge. Lands granted after March 12, 1906, till March 1, 
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1914, are subject to a royalty of 50 cents per thousand feet board 
measure, and the logs are not exportable. Timber cut from lands 
granted since March 1, 1914, is subject to the same royalty as 
special licences and must be manufactured in the province. 


Timber Leases.—The leasing system goes back as far as 1870. 
The leases were originally for a term of 21 years, renewable under 
conditions to be determined by the Government. They are now all 
on the same terms as special licences. 


Pulp Leases.—In 1901, provision was made for granting leases 
to pulp and paper companies, which were renewable for consecutive 
periods of 21 years. The annual rental is one-half the rental on 
special licences and the royalty 25 cents per cord (700 feet board 
measure, or 100 cubic feet). 


Special Licences.—Most of the alienated timber is held under 
special licences, which are limited to 640 acres each. They are 
renewable annually in perpetuity, subject to cutting regulations in 
force from year to year. After cutting, the licence lapses, or re- 
newal may be refused if the land is required for agriculture. An 
annual ground-rent of $140 per square mile is charged west of the 
Coast-Cascade mountains and $100 per square mile east of that 
range. The scale of royalty is adjusted at intervals of five years, 
and, in the case of logs, it varies as to whether on the coast or in the 
interior and as to the species and quality. Other products, such as 
ties, poles, pulpwood, etc., carry individual rates. 


Timber Sales.—Since 1908, Crown timber has been disposed of 
only by timber sales, which are awarded after public competition 
to the one bidding the highest stumpage price. Each sale contract 
specifies the period within which operations are required to be com- 
pleted. The ground-rent is the same as on special licences. 


Manufacturers of Crown Timber.—In order to encourage home 
manufacture, the exportation of raw material, logs, bolts, poles, 
piling, etc., cut from private lands granted subsequent to March 12, 
1906, and from all Crown lands (leases, licences, and timber sales) 
is prohibited, except under special permit and the payment of an 
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export tax. To assist the Government in regulating export, an 
Advisory Committee representing equally the logging industry, the 
lumber manufacturers, and the Forest Service meets each month to 
review the situation and pass on the applications for export permits. 


Forest Protection Fund.—All alienated Crown lands and 
privately owned lands classified and taxed as timberlands under the 
Taxation Act are required to contribute towards the Forest Pro- 
tection Fund. The present tax is 2} cents per acre per annum. 
The Government contributes an additional $300,000 annually. The 
fund is administered by the Forest Branch exclusively for forest fire 
protection. 


Timber Measurement.—All timber for which a royalty is pay- 
able is scaled and graded by government scalers. A small fee which 
pays for this service is charged. 


Ontario 


Forest administration is carried out through the Department 
of Lands and Forests, the Timber Administration Branch controlling 
timber sales; and the Forestry Branch having charge of reforesta- 
tion, protection, air service, forest surveys, and investigations. 


Timber Sales.—The administration of timber sales under the 
Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, involves preparation of 
estimates for sales, inspection of logging operations, measurement 
of timber for collection of dues, trespass, and adjusting settlers’ 
timber rights. 

The permanent field staff consists of 12 Crown Timber Agents 
with 24 forest rangers. The temporary field staff consists of 150 
scalers and forest rangers. Timber scalers receive licences after 
passing Government examinations. 

The Crown Timber Act, with the regulations made thereunder, 
controls in such matters as conditions governing disposal, cutting, 
scaling, collection, trespass, distress proceedings, manufacture, etc. 

The sale of saw-timber is by tender after examination, and 
public advertisement for 60 to 90 days of the terms and conditions 
applying to the particular sale. These contain, besides subjection 
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to the usual regulations, clauses stating a definite removal period, 
stipulating the disposal of all slash about camps and dumps, along 
“tote” roads and railways and such other points as the department 
may require, and requiring a cash deposit until cutting is completed, 
to ensure fulfilment of contract. 


The successful tenderer is the person who offers to pay the 
highest bonus per product unit in excess of the set rates of Crown 
dues. There is also a ground rental charge of $5 and a fire tax 
charge of $6.40 annually per square mile. These rates and charges 
are subject to change by Order in Council, but are always fixed for a 
definite period—10, or lately, 5 years—in order to give stability to 
the lumber business. 

The licence to cut is granted for one year only, with the right 
of renewal if the observance of the regulations is satisfactory. 


The sale of pulpwood areas is by individual agreements, good 
for 21 years. These agreements stipulate a minimum mill capacity, 
cost, number of persons employed, and miscellaneous conditions 
according to the area concerned. 


The payment of Crown dues is based on measurement in the 
woods by Government scalers, half of whose wages is collected from 
the licencee. 


Since 1897, all softwood timber cut from Crown lands has had 
to be manufactured in Canada, all pulpwood since 1900, and all 
hardwood since 1926. 


The Mills Licensing Act provides for the requirement of securing 
a licence to operate sawmills or pulp and paper mills, and provides 
also for the Government controi of locating mills and prescribing the 
returns to be made as to sources of supply of raw material and 
quantities used therein. 

The Timber Cutting Regulation Act provides power for the 
Minister of Lands and Forests to fix the size and kind of trees and 
timber which may be cut from Crown lands and on patented lands 
where the timber thereon remains the property of the Crown. 
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The Assessment Act provides for the exemption of woodlands 
from taxation up to 10 per cent of the owners holdings and not 
exceeding twenty acres for any single owner. The owner is required 
to make application for such exemption. 


Quebec 


The Department of Lands and Forests of the provincial Govern- 
ment administers the timber in the province. In 1909, a Forest 
Service was created in this department and given charge of the 
timber-lands and matters relating to forestry. It is organized under 
the Chief of the Forest Service and the Assistant Chief. 


The laws respecting lands and forests and the timber regulations 
in the Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1925, place the administration 
of the forests under the Forest Service of the Department of Lands 
and Forests. This included the classification of the land, disposal 
of timber, regulations of cutting operations, measurement of timber 
cut, collection of revenue, reforestation, and all other matters 
pertaining to the forests. Forest fire protection is under a special 
Forest Protection Service. 


Licences to cut timber are disposed of by public competition to 
the bidder of the highest stumpage bonus in excess of an upset price 
and the regular royalty on timber cut. The successful tenderer 
must also pay an adjudication price per square mile, which is fixed 
for each licence. An annual ground rental of $8 per square mile is 
also charged. Licences are renewable from year to year, but the 
rate of royalty and of ground rent may be changed by the Govern- 
ment at any time. The export of unmanufactured wood from 
Crown lands is prohibited. The timber cut is measured by licenced 
scalers, and operators by whom they are employed are required to 
make returns of the amounts. Minimum diameter limits to which 
the timber may be cut are fixed, but modifications are allowed when 
working plans acceptable to the Forest Service show that such are 
necessary for the best silvicultural practice. Proposed cutting 
areas and logging operations are inspected by the forest engineers 
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of the Service, and when deemed advisable the amount to be cut is 
prescribed. It is the aim of the department to limit the cut to 80 
per cent of the increment. 


Special efforts have been made toward ensuring a more con- 
servative utilization of the exploited timber and reducing waste 
in the course of lumber operations. Regulations call for detailed 
inventories being made by all limit-holders by the end of 1930. 
Since 1922, forest surveys have been completed on 20,000 square miles. 


Land may be reserved for forestry by order of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council in the form of forest reserves, Crown forests, 
or township forest reserves. Provincial parks are established under 
special legislation. 


New Brunswick 


The forest administration is under the Minister of Lands and 
Mines. 

The administration of land and timber was originally provided 
for by the Crown Lands Act. Subsequently the Forest Act, 1918, 
the Scalers Act, the Forest Service Act, and the Forest Fires Act 
were passed and are embodied in the Revised Statutes of New 
Brunswick, 1927. 


Private Lands.—All private forest land in tracts of 500 acres 
or more in area, is subject to a wild land tax of 2 cents per acre. 
In Westmorland County all private timberland of 50 acres or more 
is taxed for fire protection, the rate being based on the cost of the 
service. In other counties, the owners are required to extinguish 
fires on their own land, and if they fail to do so, the municipality 
is required to act and the owner of the land has to pay all the costs. 


Leases.—Cutting rights are granted under annually renewable 
term licences disposed of by public auction. They are subject to a 
bonus varying from $20 to $100 per square mile for sawmill licences 
and up to $130 per square mile for pulpwood licences. The sawmill 
licence term is 30 years and the pulp licence 50 years. An annual 
rental of $8 per square mile is charged, and a royalty is payable as 
the timber is cut. Regulations regarding the stumpage rates, 
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methods of cutting, and measurement of timber may be revised, 
from time to time, by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


The Minister may require the holder of any licence to furnish 
maps and estimates of the timber for his licence. 


The timber cut from Crown lands must be measured by licensed 
scalers, and sworn returns made to the Government. 


The Act stipulates that all logs, timber or wood, except poplar, 
cut from Crown lands must be manufactured within Canada into 
merchantable pulp or paper or into sawn lumber, woodenware 
utensils, or other articles of commerce or merchandise, but an 
amendment provides that the licensees may be granted the privilege 
of exporting raw material when it is shown to be in the public 
interest, after full inquiry into all the circumstances of each case, 
under such conditions and stipulations as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may deem just and equitable. 


Nova Scotia 


The Attorney General of the province is also the Minister of 
Lands and Forests, and he is responsible for the management, 
leasing, sale, or other disposition of the Crown lands, the surveying 
and recording of all forest and wild lands, the conservation and 
protection of all forest and timber lands, whether the same are 
Crown lands or privately owned, and the protection, preservation, 
and propagation of game and game fish. 


Under the Minister, the Chief Forester has charge of forest 
regeneration, protection, surveying and scaling. 


All provincial legislation regarding the forest and game is 
governed by the Nova Scotia Lands and Forests Act passed in 1926. 


Cutting Licences.—The Minister of Lands and Forests may 
grant licences to cut timber on the ungranted land of the Crown, on 
payment of such dues as may be in his discretion. The cutting 
licences are subject to regulations and restrictions prescribed by 
the Governor in Council. 
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Summary of Administrative Methods 


In general, the system of granting cutting licences rather than 
selling the timberland outright has been followed by all the forest 
authorities; only in the Maritime Provinces has any large propor- 
tion of the forest land: been permanently alienated. By the licence 
system, the Crown retains the ownership of the land and control 
of the cutting operations and derives revenue in the form of ground 
rent, stumpage bonuses, and royalty on the timber cut. Most of 
the licences are renewable annually at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment and on such terms as may be fixed from time to time, though 
some are fixed for a definite period. In practice, however, the 
regulations are changed infrequently and only when justified by the 
conditions of the timber-using industries. 


Fire Protection 


The protection of the forests from fire is perhaps the most 
important function of each of the forest administrations in the 
Dominion. Each service maintains a permanent fire protective 
organization which is supplemented by temporary rangers and 
patrolmen during the hazardous season. Systems of lookout towers, 
telephone lines and transportation routes and equipment have been 
established throughout practically all of the commercially accessible 
timber land and in the more remote areas there is more extensive 
system of patrol. During recent years aircraft have been used 
extensively, both for detection of fires and for transporting men and 
equipment for suppression. The abundance of lakes in a great 
part of the forested region makes it possible to use seaplanes to 
advantage. Portable gasoline pumps and hand pumps are an 
important part of the equipment of every service. 


A closed season is fixed during which the setting of fire without 
a permit except for cooking or camping purposes is prohibited by 
law. In several of the provinces permits to travel in the forest are 
required during the closed season. 


As a general rule the timber holders contribute towards the 
expense of fire protection. In Quebec they are required to furnish 
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protection to the timber on their limits and for this purpose have 
formed local associations which operate on a co-operative basis 
under the supervision of the provincial Protection Service. 

The railways are required by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners to maintain effective patrol and to extinguish fires along 
their rights-of-way and as a result the railways are a very minor 
cause of forest fire losses in Canada. ¢ 
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